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0. INTRODUCTION 


In he present work we argue, within the framework of a functional 
generative description, for an alternative proposal concerning a joint syntac- 
tico-semantic treatment of certain adverbial expressions (including adverbs 
as well as prepositional phrases) which have been hitherto referred to under 
different headings but often considered as exhibiting similar properties (i.e. 
as belonging to overlapping or hierarchically organized classes), such as the 
expressions in (1) (throughout this work, the occurrences of the expressions 
in question will be printed in italics). 

(1) frankly, shortly, surprisingly, to my surprise, certainly, presuma- 

bly, probably, alternatively, firstly, especially, only, also, at least, 
not, for example, inter alia, either-or. 


The expressions in question have been hitherto subcategorized accord- 
ing to their lexical semantics — either intuitively (cf. Greenbaum 1969, Quirk 
et al. 1972), or according to their logical representation (cf. Bartsch 1972, 
Bellert 1977). Essentially two classes (types) of these expressions have been 
distinguished: 

(i) The class of expressions which essentially exhibit full-fledged lexical 
semantics, being linguistically paraphrasable by higher predicates and logi- 
cally representable by means of predicates (cf. Bellert 1977) or by means of 
operators (cf. Bartsch 1972, Lakoff 1973a, Lang 1979). Their semantics has 
been viewed as related essentially to the whole sentence (hence, sentence 
adverbials — the core of this class can be exemplified by such expressions as 
frankly, shortly, surprisingly, certainly, presumably, probably). 

(ii) The class of expressions which essentially do not exhibit full-fledged 
lexical semantics, not being paraphrasable by higher predicates and logically 
representable by means of operators. Their semantics has been viewed as 
related essentially to a part of the sentence (hence, focussing adverbials — 
the core of this class can be exemplified by such expressions as only, also, at 
least, not). 


The expressions of these two classes have been referred to under various 
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(also overlapping) headings, cf. (i`) and (ii^), respectively: 


(i) sentence adverbials (Satzadverbiale) (Katz-Postal 1964, Bartsch 
1972); Adverbiale mit metakommunikativer Funktion (Bartsch 1972); style 
and attitudinal disjunts (Greenbaum 1969, Quirk et al. 1972); modal 
operators (Thomason 1970, Lakoff 1973a); epithet adverbs and sentence mod- 
ifiers (Strang 1971); sentential adverbs (Bellert 1977); Sprechereinstellunsop- 
eratore (Lang 1979); adverbs of likelihood (Hofmann 1980), etc. 

(i) noun-adjunctive adverbs (Strang 1971); focussing and intensifying 
adjuncts (Quirk et al. 1972); conjuncts (Quirk et al. 1972); quantifizierende 
und graduierende Adverbiale (Bartsch 1972); restrictive adverbs (Danes 
1973); particles (Grochowski 1982); restrictive particles (Grochowski 1984a): 
Gradpartikeln (Yacobs 1983), etc. 

We propose that these expressions can be treated, on the basis of their 
common behaviour in the underlying representation (UR) of a sentence, by 
means of a common type of adverbial complementation (type of dependency 
relation), tentatively labelled as Complementation of Attitude (CA; hence, 
CA expressions). Essentially, we assume that all CA expressions exhibit 
scoping properties and that their scope extends, in the primary case, over the 
(rest of the) focus (rheme, new information) of the UR of a sentence. CA 
expressions themselves are also supposed to belong primarily to the focus, 
standing in the focus-initial position. 

TThis is illustrated by the surface sentence (2) as derived from UR (2a), 
where the slash indicates the topic-focus boundary, and the arrow indicates 
the scope of the CA expression surprisingly, whose scope extends over a 
sequence of two complementations, namely from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
Auxiliaries are supposed to belong to their main verbs, which is indicated by 
hyphens, cf. will-run in (2a). The URs are rendered quite schematically, only 
their most relevant features being made explicit. 


(2) Terry will run surprisingly from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
(2a) Terry will-run / surprisingly from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 


We treat also secondary cases of the occurrence of CA expressions in 
the UR of a sentence, e.g. the multiple occurrence on the hierarchical scope 


interpretation (cf. (3) as derived from (3a)) 


. the occurrence as the only ele- 
ment of the focus (with a backward Scope over the topic (theme, old informa- 


tion) of a sentence, cf. (4) as derived from (4a)), or the occurrence in the topic 
(cf. (5) as derived from (5a)). 
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(3) Terry will run surprisingly probably only to Brooklyn. 
(3a) Terry will-run / surprisingly probably only to Brooklyn. 
į se em 


(4) Terry will run to Brooklyn also. 
(4a) Terry to Brooklyn will-run / also. 


(5) Terry will not come because of Mary. 
5a Terry not will-come / because of Mary. 
(5a) y 2 y 


(The special position of the verb in 4a is due to a convention, cf. 1.2.) 

We consider the principles of the underlying occurrence of CA expres- 
sions as generally (cross-linguistically) valid, so much as the principles of the 
partitioning of a sentence into topic (old formation) and focus (new informa- 
tion) can be considered as generally valid; on the other hand, we assume that 
the principles of the surface occurrence of CA expressions are in many 
respects language-specific: in this work, we examine English (in partial com- 
parison with German and Czech). 

In this sense we claim that in surface English sentences, sentence adver- 
bials are often moved to scope-ambiguous positions, e.g. to the sentence-ini- 
tial position, cf. (6) as derivable from (ambiguous among) URs (6a), (6b), 
(6c) and (6d). 


(6) | Surprisingly, Terry will run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
(6a)  /Surprisingly will-run Terry from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 


(6b) Terry / surprisingly will-run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 


(6c) Terry will-run / surprisingly from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 


(6d) Terry from Manhattan will-run / surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


(The special positions of the verb in 6a and 6d are again due to a convention, 
cÈ 1.2) 

On the other hand, focussing adverbs usually occupy sentence-medial 
positions (out of which the preverbal position is supposed to be ambiguous), 
cf. (7) as derived from (7a), and (7) as derivable from (7a) or (7b). 


C) Terry will read only newspapers. 
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(7) Terry will only read newspapers. 
(7a) Terry will-read / only newspapers. 


(7b) Terry / only will-read newspapers. 


In examining the ambiguity of surface sentences, it should be kept in mind 
that because of intonation, spoken sentences are less ambiguous than written 
sentences (this difference between spoken and written sentences being typi- 
cal of languages with a *grammatically fixed" surface word-order, such as 
English). In this work, the possible different intonation contours of a single 
written sentence (corresponding to different URs of the written sentence) are 
marked, where necessary, by capital letters (indicating the intonation peak of 
a sentence), cf. the written sentence (8) as being ambiguous between the spo- 
ken sentences represented as (8A) and (8B) (derived from URs (8a) and 
(8b), respectively), or the written sentence (9) corresponding primarily to the 
spoken sentence represented as (9A) (derived from UR (9a)), where the 


whole focus (only Terry) has been moved to the beginning of the (spoken or 
written) sentence. 


(8) Terry will probably play golf tomorrow. 
(8A) Terry will probably play golf TOMORROW. 
(8a) Terry golf will-play / probably tomorrow. 


(8B) Terry will probably play GOLF tomorrow. 
(8b) Tomorrow Terry will-play / probably golf. 


(9) Only Terry can run to Brooklyn. 
(9A) Only TERRY can run to Brooklyn. 
(9a) To Brooklyn can-run / only Terry. 


As concerns the lexical semantics of CA expressions, it is shown in this 
work (without any additional formalism) that it can be accounted for in terms 
of the function of CA expressions in the topic-focus articulation of (the UR 
of) a sentence, namely with respect to the way in which CA 


tribute to the understanding of the validity of the focus of a 
tially, 


expressions con- 


sentence. Essen- 
CA expressions are either salva veritate omissible from a sentence 


(such as frankly, surprisingly), or they are not omissible; in this latter case 
they either contribute to the exhaustive-listing character of the focus (cf. 
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Kuno 1972) (such as only, probably), or they cancel this character (such as 
also, not only). 

Generally, our approach can be characterized by a dynamic and prag- 
matically based conception of the semantics of natural language (in contradis- 
tinction to the static, inventory-like character of the semantics of artificial 
languages, such as the calculi of logic), as connected with the empirical 
character of our linguistic investigation (in contrast to the deductive character 
of the logically oriented conceptions of semantics) (cf. Materna and Sgall 
1980, Kosík and Sgall 1981). In this conception, the UR of a sentence is 
treated as conveying the literal meaning of a sentence, which involves both its 
syntactic structuring and its communicative structuring (the topic-focus 
articulation); in this sense, even logical paradoxes have their own literal (lin- 
guistic) meaning (cf. Sgall 1981, Sgall et al. n.d.). We are not committed to 
the investigation of the cognitive (logical, ontological) content (factual know- 
ledge) corresponding to sentences of natural language in communication (cf. 
Sgall 1978, Sgall 1983). 

The domain of our investigation can be illustrated by sentences (10)-(17) 
(excerpted from literary texts), whose URs will be specified in 4.3. 


(10) The animal ..., to my startled eyes, seemed to be twice the size of 
a beaver. 

(11) ... Only a Nightingale's heart-blood can crimson the heart of a 
rOse. 

(12) Myra Babitt was definitely mature and a really fine character. 

(13)  Mercifully the temperature was not quite so low as it had been in 
Europe. 

(14) He isas beautiful as a weathercock, only not quite so useful. 

(15) You saw no quantity of any sort, indeed, just working people. 

(16) My wife, consequently, loves travelling also. 

(17) Itis, at least in principle, a stimulus directed towards us ... 


The present work is organized into seven sections: in section 1, we deal 
with the theoretical background of our approach; in section 2, with the prim- 
ary (or prototypical) case of underlying occurrence and scope interpretation 
of CA expressions; in section 3, with the secondary (more or less marginal) 
cases thereof; in section 4, with the surface properties of CA expressions; in 
section 5, with the formation of CA expressions; in section 6, with the lexical 
properties of CA expressions, and in section 7, we present conclusions. 


1. THE THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


1.1. Comments on previous approaches. 


Before specifying in more detail our conception of the meaning of a sen- 
tence (cf. 1.2), let us make a brief review of the previous conceptions of the 
expressions under examination. 


1.1.1. The authors mentioned in (i') and (ii') of the preceding chapter 
describe in detail the lexical semantics of the expressions in guestion, but gen- 
erally they seem to be committed to the following errors: 

(i) They classify the expressions in guestion by means of cognitively 
based criteria, such as salva veritate paraphrasability by (various types of) 
higher predicates. In fact, however, such paraphrases should not be viewed 
as synonymous to the paraphrased adverbial expressions, because higher 
predicates exhibit a greater expressive power than these adverbial expres- 
sions and have a freer distribution (they can occur freely for example in yes- 
no questions, in all types of embedded clauses, in the sentence-final position, 
etc.). 

(ii) The majority of them do not consider the similarities in behaviour 
between the two basic types of the expressions under examination, namely 
between sentence adverbials and focussing adverbials (only e.g. Bartsch 
compares the scoping properties of negation (nichr) and of sentence adver- 
bials like vermutlich; Zemb, those of negation and sentence adverbials like 
notwendigerweise or mit größter Wahrscheinlichkeit, and Grochowski, those 
of expressions like tylko (only) and pewnie (certainly). 

(iii) They disjoin expressions which should be obviously viewed as 
belonging to a single group, cf. Quirk et al.'s classification of adverbs like 
alternatively as conjuncts in spite of their disjunct-like character. (cf. 1.1.2.- 
(ii, A,B)). 

(iv) They ignore the positions of the expressions under examination in a 
Sentence, trying to account for the ambiguity of scoping relations in terms of 
different functions (lexical homonymy) of these expressions, cf. Quirk et al.’s 
homonymy of again between functioning as a reinforcing conjunct, a repla- 
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cive conjunct, and an additive adjunct, or the homonymy of only between 
functioning as an exclusive adjunct or a concessive conjunct, or Greenbaum . 
homonymy of surely in (18) between functioning as an attitudinal disjunc 
(surely 7) and an intensifying adjunct (surely). 


(18) Surely}, the child will surely» apologize for his mistakes. 


1.1.2. In the review of the previous approaches to the expressions under 
examination, we should pay attention to the following conceptions: 


(i) Katz and Postal (1964), making a semantic distinction between ques- 
tions and declarative sentences, propose that the underlying phrase marker 
for questions should include the question marker O and a wh-element, which 
in case of a wh-question should be substituted by the asked-for phrase, andin 
case of a yes-no question, by a sentence adverbial, which should serve as an 
elliptic answer. Their class of sentence adverbials is broadly conceived, 
encompassing for example the following expressions: 


(19) Yes, no, certainly, of course, in fact, in principle, perhaps, maybe, 
possibly, either-or, ... 


We fully subscribe to this broad conception of sentence adverbials, with 
ony one reservation concerning the adverbials yes and no, which seem not to 
obey the paradigm of occurrence of CA expressions in a senttence (cf. 2.1), 
and hence should not be viewed as CA expressions. 


(ii) Strang (1971), classifying her form-classes (i.e. expressions of various 
types having a common syntactic function) according to their primarily O" 


exclusively functioning in noun-phrases, verb-phrases, and in what we could 
label as adverb-phrases, subcate 


gorizes adverbs into several types according 
to what they modify. 


(A) The adverbs which are fully syntactically incorporated into the 
structure of a sentence can be further subcategorized into: : 

(a) Verb-adjunctive adverbs, which modify the verb and which 
consist of two subclasses: aa. complement adverbs (standing 
primarily in the postverbal position, and corresponding to Manner 
adverbs), and bb. epithet adverbs (standing always in the preverbal 
position), and corresponding to sentence adverbials), cf. (20) and 

(21), respectively (p.186). 
(20) I want him to answer na 


turally. 
(21) I naturally 


wanted him to answer. 
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(b) Noun-adjunctive adverbs, which modify the noun (noun- 
phrase), cf. (22) (p.187). 


(22) John, particularly, hated the elaborate rituals. 


(c) Adverbs of regressive modification (such as too, very, many, 
nearly, much, rather, really, just), which can modify a word in a 
regressive manner, cf. very much more nearly ... (p.189). 

(B) The adverbs which are not syntactically incorporated into the 
structure of a sentence are marked for their intonation, and in written 
language are detached by a comma from the rest of a sentence, occurring 
in the “sentence-initiating” or in the “sentence-closing” position; they 
always modify the whole sentence (sentence modifiers), cf. (23) (p.187). 


(23) Naturally, they hoped to travel together. 


We suggest that out of Strang's groups of adverbs, epithet adverbs, noun- 
adjunctive adverbs, certain adverbs of the group of the adverbs of regressive 
modification (too, nearly, rather, really, just), and sentence modifiers should 
be viewed as corresponding to CA expressions. It should be argued, how- 
ever, that Strang, whose classification is based on surface-syntax features of 
adverbs, does not take into account their underlying positions, which pre- 
vents her from making correct generalizations. It seems, especially, that for 
example the occurrence of adverbs as detached by a comma from the rest of 
a sentence should not be viewed as an independent criterion for sorting out 
adverbs into groups; moreover, we argue (in 4.2) that sentence modifiers 
should be viewed as scope-ambiguous. 


(iii) Quirk et al. (1972) classify adverbial expressions into three large 
classes, namely adjuncts, disjuncts and conjuncts, which are subcategorized 
into a number of subclasses; only focussing adjuncts are considered as 
exhibiting scoping properties. We argue that out of this classification, essen- 
tially the following (groups of) adverbs should be considered as CA expres- 
sions: disjuncts (honestly, surprisingly, ...), focussing adjuncts (only, espe- 
cially, ...), some of the intensifying adjuncts (actually, almost, ...), and the 
majority of conjuncts (alternatively, for example ...). 

The following critical remarks should be raised on Quirk et al.’s classifi- 
cation: 

(a) Quirk et al.'s criterion according to which adjuncts can stand in the 
focus of negation and interrogation obviously does not hold for focussing 
and intensifying adjuncts, cf. (24) and (25), respectively (* indicates 
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; iii s PE f 
unacceptability, and the capital letters indicate the intonation centre o 
a sentence). 


(24) *Terry can run through a tunnel ESPECIALLY. 
(25) | *Can Terry run through a tunnel ESPECIALLY? 


These expressions constitute an exception also to Quirk et al.'s predic- 


tion according to which adjuncts cannot occupy the sentence-initial position, 
cf. (26). 


(26) Especially, Terry can run through a tunnel. 


(b) There are disjunct-like expressions which are treated by Quirk et al. as 
conjuncts (alternatively, consequently, ...), but we argue that they can serve 


as elliptic answers, which according to Quirk et al. is typical only of disjuncts, 
cf. (27B). 


(27A) Terry is unable to come. Are you going, in this case, to take 
Option Number Three? 


(27B) Yes alternatively 
x ' (consequently f° 


The above remarks Suggest that it is possible to make a cross-classifica- 
tion of Quirk et al’s taxonomy in order to gather a sample of CA expressions 
(cf. 6.7). 


(iv) Bartsch (1972) also presents an extensive taxonomy of adverbial 


expressions, using forty-two logically based criteria consisting mostly of the 
salva veritate paraphrasing of adverbial expressions by syntactically more 
complex constructions (such as higher predicates). We propose that out of 
her classification, adverbial expressions of the following classes should be vie- 
wed as CA expressions: the class of sentence adverbials (vermutlich, hof- 
fentlich, ...), which roughly corresponds to Quirk et al.’s disjuncts and dis- 
junct-like adverbs belonging to the class of conjuncts, and which is sub- 
categorized by Bartsch into seven subclasses (including adverbials with a 
meta-communicative function, such as kurz or in privater Hinsicht), and the 
class of gradual and quantifying adverbs (nicht, nur, ...), which roughly cor- 
responds to Quirk et al.’s focussing adjuncts. 
Though Bartsch’s 
underlying structures 
she is apparently well 
(a) She discuss 

class of sentence 


approach seems to be committed to her conception of 
of sentences as logical formulas of a predicate calculus, 
in advance of Quirk et al. on the following points: 

es the alternative to treat negation as a member of the 
adverbials, comparing the scoping properties of nega- 
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tion and of such sentence adverbials as vermutlich, cf. the paradigm (28 
A-C) (which corresponds to her paradigm in op. cit., p.29, only the 
arrows indicating the scope of vermutlich are ours). 


(28A) Vermutlich Peter hat dat Buch gestohlen. 
(28B) Vermutlich das Buch hat Peter gestohlen. 


(28C) Peter hat das Buch vermutlich gestohlen. 


(b) She considers the multiple occurrence of the expressions in ques- 
tion: with sentence adverbials, in terms of cases of Nebenordnung and 
their acceptability (cf. e.g. *vermutlich bekanntlich), and with gradual 
and quantifying adverbs, in terms of complex expressions, including the 
quantifying operator of negation (nicht nur). 


(v) Bellert (1977), examining the lexical semantics of sentential adverbs, 
departs from a criticism of Jackendoff's (1972) classification of adverbs into 
VP adverbs, subject-oriented adverbs and speaker-oriented adverbs, and of 
his respective projective rules, at the same time approving of his refusal of a 
transformational account of adverbs. 

She concentrates on an alternative classification of Jackendoff's 
speaker-oriented adverbs, which correspond to her sentential adverbs. She 
classifies them first semantically, according to the type of argument which 
they take (in addition to the first argument, which is the speaker), and only 
then according to their surface distribution properties, distinguishing essen- 
tially five groups thereof. 

(a) Evaluative adverbs (fortunately, surprisingly), corresponding to 
the core Quirk et al.'s attitudinal disjuncts, which should be conceived as 
"factive predicates, the argument of which is the fact, event, or state of 
affairs expressed by the sentence". 

(b) Modal adverbs (probably, possibly), being included in Quirk et 
al.'s attitudinal disjuncts, which should be conceived as predicates the 
argument of which is “the truth of the proposition expressed by the sen- 
tence”, 

(c) Domain adverbs (logically, mathematically), being included in 
Quirk et al.’s attitudinal disjuncts, “have the semantic function analog- 
ous to that of a restrictive universal quantifier”, because a domain 
adverb adds logically nothing to the proposition corresponding to the 
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sentence in which it occurs, merely restricting the domain in which the 
proposition holds true. -— 
(d) Conjunctive adverbs (firstly, finally), roughly correspon ing | 
Quirk et al.’s listing conjuncts, “have the semantic function of sententia 
connectives”, making the truth value of the sentence in which they occur 
dependent on the preceding context. m 
(e) Pragmatic adverbs, corresponding to Quirk et al.’s style disjuncts, 
which can be divided into two subgroups: (aa) those whose argument E 
the proposition (frankly, sincerely), and (bb) those whose argument IS 
the form of the sentence (briefly, precisely). 
Bellert observes that the surface distribution of sentential adverbs differs 


from that of their corresponding higher predicates, which, unlike sentential 
adverbs, freely occur in yes-no questions, cf. (29) vs. (30). 


, possibly 
(29) *WillJohn 4 probably + come? 
evidently 


possible has 
(30) Isis | probable $ that John à come?* 
evident will 


Bellert's classification of sentential adverbs is illuminating from the view- 


point of their logical properties, but it can be argued that there is missing 
€.g. the discussion on their scoping properties. 


(vi) Schreiber (1972) analyzes Greenbaum's (1969) style disjuncts, prop- 
osing to treat them as derived, on a PERMANNER analysis, from manner 
adverbs of performative hypersentences, which should 
tributional idiosyncrasies of style disjuncts. We 
metacommunicative character of style disjuncts (as well as the possibility of 
their “I” or “you” readings) is due only to their cognitively based (context- 
dependent) interpretation, i.e. that it should not be viewed as directly struc- 
tured by the system of language; cf. that hypersentences have their own lin- 
guistic form and meaning, dissimilar from those of style disjuncts. 

Schreiber starts his considerations from comparing the “distributional 
and intonational” properties of style and attitudinal disjuncts, but unfortu- 


nately he does not follow this line of investigation in the main part of his 
paper, cf. the paradigm (31 A-C). 


Frankly TE F 
(31A) { Fortunately } ; Merlin is a genius. 


account for the dis- 
argue, however, that the 
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honestly 


(31B) Merlin, { Ms 
surprisingly 


) „is a genius. 


"M x rankly 
(31C) Merlin is a genius, f Em |- 
surprisingly 
Schreiber also marginally touches on the multiple occurrence of dis- 
juncts in sentences, observing e.g. that an attitudinal disjunct preceding a 
style disjunct makes the sentence unacceptable, cf. (32) and 6.5. 


(32) „f Obviously 
Wisely 


(vii) Lang (1979), who departs from the teaching of the Prague School, 
contributes to the investigation of sentence adverbials mainly by his 
hypothesis that the scope of sentence adverbials always extends over the 
focus of a sentence (which, according to him, is the element which carries the 
intonation centre of the sentence) or over the element which immediately 
dominates the focus (in the sense of the P-marker structure); however, Lang 
admits that he fails to connect this pragmatically based principle with a 
semantic account. 

According to this principle, a surface sentence may be ambiguous with 
respect to in how many ways it can be interpreted for its topic-focus structure, 
cf. (33) as corresponding to (33a), (33b) or (33c), according to the different 
possible placements of the focus (indicated by capital letters). 


(33) Leider schläft Hans hier. 
(33a) Leider SCHLÁFT Hans hier. 
(33b) Leider schläft HANS hier. 
(33c) Leider schláft Hans HIER. 


As concerns the multiple occurrence of sentence adverbials in a sen- 
tence, Lang treats it in terms of Mehrfachvorkommen, discussing the possible 
differences between the surface word-order and the logical word-order, cf. 
the surface sentences (34) and (35) corresponding to the logical representa- 
tion (34a), as well as the admissible scope-ordering and combinations of sev- 
eral types of sentence adverbials with which he works. For example, leider as 
a factive sentence adverbial must have wider scope over wahrscheinlich. 


(34) Hans schläft leider wahrscheinlich hier. 
(35) Hans schläft wahrscheinlich leider hier. 
(34a) Leider [wahrscheinlich (Hans schläft hier)]. 


Logically, Lang treats sentence adverbials as attitudinal operators 


\ , frankly John left early. 
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(Sprechereistellungsoperatore) which make a proposition into an evaluated 
utterance, which syntactically corresponds to a structurally modified unit of 
the category sentence. The denotations of sentence adverbials do not belong 
to the logical interpretation of a sentence, but rather to the cognitive system 
of human mind, wherein they differ from the corresponding higher predi- 
cates, where the attitudes are explicitly spoken about. 

Criticizing Lang's approach, we should point out especially that 

(a) those sentence adverbials which directly contribute to the 
truthconditional semantics of a sentence (presumably, probably, ..-) 
should be logically interpreted; 

(b) we disagree with Lang's treatment of sentence adverbials as non- 
syntactic elements; 

(c) we do not approve of the treatment of surface structures of sen- 
tences without sentence adverbials as the point of departure for the syn- 
tactic and semantic considerations concerning sentence adverbials. For 
example, we do not share Lang's assumption according to which it is the 
Subject-Verb inversion which determines the position of sentence 
adverbials in a surface sentence; on the contrary, we assume that this 
inversion is triggered by the surface position of the sentence adverbial 
(as a result of its surface movement), and 

(d) contrary to Lang, we assume that sentence adverbials can stand in 
the scope of other sentence adverbials, cf. (36). 

(36) Terry will run, probably surprisingly, through a tunnel. 


(viii) Grochowski (1982, 19832, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b) clearly states that 
the adverbial expressions which he calls particles (ranging from restrictive 
adverbs like tylko (only) or takže (also) to adverbs expressing likelihood like 
pewnie (certainly) or bodaj (perhaps)) play an important role in the theme- 
rheme (topic-focus) structure of a sentence, extending their scope over, and 
themselves belonging to, the rheme. He examines various theme-rheme 
structures underlying a single surface sentence (which may be disambiguated 
by means of intonation), cf. his paradigm (61)-(68) in (19842) concerning the 
surface sentence (with regard to its possible intonational realizations) Jan 


pozyczyl Ewie ten sl ictionary), which, however. 


ownik (John lent Eve that d 
seems to be incomplete in that there is missing, e.g., the structure where po- 
€ the rheme of the sentence. 


zyczyl Ewie would constitut 
Grochowski also pays attention to the multiple occurrence of particles. 


and points out the cases where the particle and the expression(s) in its scope 
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do not stand side by side on the surface, cf. the pair of surface sentences (37) 
and (38) (in both of them, the scope of nawet extends over CUKIER). 


(37) Wczoraj Jan kupit nawet CUKIER. 
(38) Wczoraj Jan nawet kupit CUKIER. 


(ix) Zemb (1968) is concerned only with negation in German (nicht), 
arguing that the scope of negation extends over the focus, or rheme, of a sen- 
tence (which may consist of syntactically different elements), negation itself 
belonging neither to the focus nor to the topic of a sentence, cf. the paradigm 
in (39) (p.50). 


(39) ...weilerheute trotzdem NICHT | gern kommt 


gern nach Hause kommt 
kommt 


Zemb brings to attention also the fact that negation can move on the sur- 
face, pointing out the equivalence, as concerns the scope of negation, of the 
expressions kommt nicht and (weil er) nicht kommt. 

Later (1979) he introduces a new notion, namely that of predicator 
(Priidikator), which stands between the topic and the focus of a sentence, 
involving not only negation but also modal morphemes of verbs and such 
adverbs as eben (just), which are considered in the present conception as CA 
expressions. In another place he directly compares negation with such adver- 
bial expressions as notwendigerweise or mit größter Wahrscheinlichkeit, and 
in still another place he tentatively proposes to treat the expressions in ques- 
tion by means of a common argument of the verb, which idea he unfortu- 
nately immediately rejects on grounds of the assumption that the expressions 
in question can be considered "neither as actants nor as circumstants". 

In spite of such minor inadequacies, Zemb's approach has brought into 
the problem many valuable insights, which became one of the main sources 
for the considerations of Hajičová (cf. (xi)). 


(x) Danes (1973, 1979, 1985) points out that not only restrictive adverbs 
(such as jen (only), pouze (merely) or toliko (only)) but also such conjunctive 
expressions as bud-anebo (either-or) or jak-tak (both-and) extend their scope 
over the rheme of a sentence. He points out the ambiguity of such sentences 
as 40, which should be viewed as ambiguous between (40a) and (40b) (cf. 3.5 
and 3.1, respectively). these URs being in turn paraphrasable by “The not- 
holding of this regulation concerns only big cities" (which entails that the reg- 
ulation holds only for other kinds of cities) and “This regulation holds for big 
cities but also for other kinds of cities", respectively. 
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(40) This regulation does nor hold only for big cities. 
(40a) This regulation nor holds / only for big cities 


(40b) This regulation holds / not only for big cities. 
[emi Rie 


Danes also makes interesting observations concerning the intonation of 
other expressions which we consider as CA expressions: thus, expressions 
like sotva (hardly) always carry the intonation centre of a sentence (cf. 3.4), 
while expressions like pravdépodobné (probably) never carry the intonation 
centre; expressions like určitě (certainly-for certain) can behave in both ways. 


(xi) Hajičová (1973, 1984), departing especially from Zemb (1968), 
treats negation as an operator, i.e. as the only nonlexical node in the depen- 
dency structure of a sentence. She claims that the scope of negation extends, 
in the primary case, over the (rest of the) 1 
not containing the verb), and in the secondary case, over the verb of the topic 
of a sentence, cf. (41), (42) and (43) as derived, in Hajičová's notation, from 
(41a), (42a) and (43a), respectively. 

(41) Terry will not run to Brooklyn. 

(41a) Terry / NEG will-run to Brooklyn. 

(42) Terry will run nor to Brooklyn. 
(42a) Terry will-run / NEG to Brooklyn. 
(43) Terry will not come because of Mary. 

(43a) Terry NEG will-come / because of Mary. 

These three possibilities of the sco 
resented by (44), (45) and (46 
(vi), p.158), where Ale Ak st 
topic of a sentence, V 

stand for the complem 
for the verb belongin 


focus of a sentence (containing or 


pe of negation can be generally rep- 
), respectively (Hajičová's 1984 (iv), (v) and 
and for the complementations belonging to the 
stands for the verb belonging to the topic, Ak+1 Am 


entations belonging to the focusofa sentence, V stands 
£ to the focus, and % 


indicates the end of the scope of 
negation. 
t 
(14) Aj AZ Neg V Ay LL. Aq 96 
(45) AL... 


t yt 0, 
Ak V / Neg Ak41 Am Jo 
(46  AL..AE Neg vt % / Ake Am 
In our approach, we shall depart from Hajičová in that we consider nega- 
tion as primarily occupying the focus-initial position, having in its scope the 
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rest of the focus of a sentence, but we extend Hajičová's proposal in that it 
should cover also the other hypothesized CA expressions, considering nega- 
tion (not) as a fulfledged lexical unit (adverb). 


1.2. The theoretical background 


The theoretical background of this work is provided by the Functional 
Generative Description (henceforth, FDG), based on the teaching of the 
Prague School, as presently developed by the linguistic team of the Faculty of 
Mathematics and Physics of Charles University in Prague (cf. Sgall et al. 
1969, Hajičová and Sgall 1980, Plátek et al. 1984, and Sgall et al. n.d.). 


1.2.1. The philosophy of this system can be outlined like this: 

(i) FGD is a multilevel (stratificational) system of explicit description, 
consisting of a generative component and of several levels of description, 
Which are ordered from meaning to sound and related by a complex interplay 
of cases of homonymy (ambiguity) and synonymy on the basis of the relation 
of asymmetric dualism between form and function. The generative compo- 
nent of the system in the form of a dependency grammar generates (linguisti- 
cally disambiguated) underlying representations, or meanings, of sentences 
in the form of (linearized) dependency trees, which are then transduced onto 
the lower levels of the system. This system of description of natural language 
seems to be psychologically realistic in that e.g. the synthesis of sentences 
presumably roughly corresponds to the production of sentences by human 
Speakers (cf., e.g., the choice of the linguistic form to express a certain mean- 
ing). 

(ii) The conception of linguistic meaning in FDG is narrow (literal mean- 
ing), cf. Sgall (1981 and 1983b): it takes into account only those distinctions 
Which are supposed to be directly structured by the system of natural lan- 
guage (cf. de Saussure's and Hjelmslev's “form of content"). These distinc- 
tions are kept apart from the distinctions of the domain of the (extralinguis- 
tic) cognitive (logical, ontological) content (including e.g. most of the lexical 
Semantics, (co)reference, presupposition, and inference), which are not sup- 
Posed to be directly structured by the system of natural language and which 
should be primarily accounted for in terms of psychology or logic, e.g. by the 
translation of the URs of sentences into a calculus of intensional logic (such 
às the Transparent Intensional Logic, cf. Tichý 1975, and Materna and Sgall 
1980 and 1983). The difference between these two types of distinction can be 
made explicit by means of operational criteria, which help us to distinguish 
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between ambiguity and vagueness, between genuine synonymy and 

i etc.! 

O jmientne long functioning of natural language as a means of -a 
communication, the meaning of sentences is supposed to have ún 5 
dynamic and pragmatically based, in contradistinction to the Kaká o, * 
logical formulas, which exhibit a static and inventory-like disset, r u% 
posed that the system of natural language contains, on a Joint seman! A 
pragmatic patterning, certain pragmatically based distinctions, such - * 
communicative structure, or the topic-focus articulation, of a sentence, whic 
is formally accountable for in terms of the left-to-right ordering of the nodes 
of the underlying dependency tree of a sentence, i.e. as the deep word-order 
of a sentence, with the boundary between topic and focus (cf. 1.2.2). 

(iv) The dependency structure of a sentence is assumed to have a recur- 
sive character, i.e. complementations can be dependent not only on the verb 
(as the root of the dependency tree) but also on nouns, adjectives (which can 
have their own “case frames") and adverbs at any depth of the dependency 
tree. Inner (obligatory and optional) vs. free complementations are distin- 
guished; the latter (such as Complementation of Time, Place, Manner, and as 
we shall see, also Complementation of Attitude) can be distinguished from 
the former by an operational criterion (cf. Panevová 1980) according to which 
they can occur with every verb, and they can occur in 
once (on a non-appositive reading). 

(v) The relation between the level of meaning 
namely the level of surface syntax, corresponds to th 
deep and the surface Structures in the. (Chomsk 
description, constituting the strong generative power 

(vi) Natural language should be viewed as unive 


à finite repertoire of linguistic means it is possible to construe an unlimited 
number of assertions, questions, etc., and to express everything what people 
can think of. 


a sentence more than 


and its adjacent level. 
e relation between the 
yan) transformational 
of FDG. 

rsal in that by means of 


1.2.2. The topic-focus articulation of a sentence 
et al. 1973) involves not only the distinction betw 
old/given/presupposed information, or w 
veying the new information, or how 
subtle hierarchy, 


(henceforth, TFA) (cf. Sgall 
een the topic (conveying the 
hat is spoken about) and focus (con- 
the topic is modified), but also a more 
namely the deep word-order of a sentence, which is based 
on a scale of rising degrees of communicative dynamism of the elements of a 


sentence. Presumably, there are no focusless sentences, but there are topic- 
less ones (cf. weather-sentences, thetic statements). 
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We assume that correlated to the universe of discourse is the stock of 
knowledge shared by the speaker and the hearer(s) of a discourse. The stock 
of shared knowledge is considered to be dynamic, changing during a dis- 
course, being enriched by new elements and relations, and describable in 
terms of a partial ordering of its elements (cf. Sgall and Hajicová 1977-78, 
Sgall 1979, and Hajičová and Vrbová 1982). The elements of the stock which 
carry a higher degree of activation (salience, prominence) than a certain 
threshold (of importance/interest) are considered as contextually bound; 
they occur typically in the topic, but they may occur also in the focus of a sen- 
tence, cf. (47), where the *new information" is constituted only by the rela- 
tion between topic and focus. 


(47) Isaw only HIM (but nor HER). 


The notion of contextual boundness is conceived broadly, as involving 
(a) co-textual boundness, (b) situational boundness, and (c) boundness due 
to the permanent activation of indexical elements and their derivatives in the 
memory of human speakers. Contextual boundness has a recursive character: 
every subtree of the dependency tree (i.c. every sequence of sister nodes) has 
its own deep word-order, including contextually bound and non-bound 
nodes, An embedded non-bound node may constitute an embedded focus of 
a sentence, cf. RED in (48). 

(48) Terry is looking for an ex-convict with a RED shirt. 


The complementations in the focus obey the so-called systemic ordering 
(basic underlying ordering), which is based on the empirically discovered and 
grammatically anchored communicative relevance of the single types of com- 
plementations. It is assumed that for English the systemic ordering can be 
described like this: 

(49) Time — Actor — Addressee — Patient — Origin — Effect — 
Manner — Directional; (which way) — Directional; (from 
where) — Accompaniment — Instrument — Directional3 
(where to) — Location — Condition — Concession — Cause — 
Purpose. 

The positions of the elements of a sentence in the deep word-order may 
eir different positions in the surface word- 
Order of a sentence; this is typical especially of English as a language with a 
"grammatically fixed word-order", where e.g. the Subject usually occupies 
the surface sentence-initial position, whether it belongs to the topic or to the 


be considerably obscured by th 
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focus of the sentence, cf. only the intonational difference between Terry is 
READING and TERRY is reading (for the surface sentence-final position of 
the temporal complementation, see examples (8) to (8b)). No wonder, then, 
that on the surface we can find different means by which the TFA of a sen- 
tence is expressed, cf. the “free word-order” in inflectional languages vs. the 
different syntactic means in analytic languages such as the cleft sentence, pas- 
sive? or the construction there is ... in English, or the particles ga and wa in 
Japanese. 

A surface representation of a sentence is often ambiguous among several 
possible underlying sources concerning the different placings of the topic- 
focus boundary; these possibilities can be identified by the negation test or by 
the question test (cf. Sgall and Hajičová 1977-78). 

We assume that by means of the deep word-order of a sentence (i.e. 
without taking recourse to salva veritate paraphrasing or to such devices as 
prenex quantifiers) it is possible to directly describe the scoping properties of 
natural-language expressions with the semantic properties of operators (i.e. 
with scoping properties) in that the expressions standing in the UR of a sen- 
tence to the left (carrying a lower degree of communicative dynamism) have 
wide scope over the expressions standing to the right (carrying a higher 
degree of communicative dynamism); this concerns both “natural-language 
quantifiers” like every, a, many and CA expressions. It is even possible to 
claim that some of the conventions used in the interpretation of logical for- 


mulas are derived from the phenomena of TFA, cf. a quotation from Sgall 
and Hajičová (1977-78: 13-14). 


"...the means used in formal logic are derived, in a not entirely systematic 
way, from certain phenomena proper to natural language [concerning the 
TFA of a sentence, E.K.] ... It should not be surprising, then, that this “for 
which” (or “such that", “about which”), informally inserted in the semantic 
interpretation of logical formulas, actually has its counterparts in the seman- 
tic structure of natural language ... ... The scope of operators, denoted in for- 
mal languages by these means [such as brackets, prenex quantifiers, etc., 
E.K.] is rendered in natural language by a complex interplay of different 
grammatical means [expressing the TFA of a sentence, EKT 


1.2.3. The present conception of the meaning of a sentence in FDG should 


be illustrated by the UR of the surface sentence (2) in the form of a 


(simplified) dependency tree (cf. Fig.1), alternatively to the UR of (2) in the 
linearized form (cf. (2a)). 
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will-runt 


pou Attitude Directional, Directional; 
Terry! surprisingly from to Brooklyn 


Manhattan 


Fig. 1: The dependency tree underlying 2 


In the dependency tree in Figure 1, the labels on the edges of the tree 
indicate types of complementation, the superscript t indicates contextually 
bound elements, and the scope of the CA expression surprisingly is indicated 
by an arrow. 

Also the conventions used throughout this work in linearized URs 
should be summarized. 

(i) The topic-focus boundary is indicated by a slash. 

(ii) The scopes of CA expressions are indicated by arrows. 

(iii) Auxiliaries (of Tense and Modality) are connected with their main 
verbs by means of hyphens. 

(iv) CA expressions stand in scope-unambiguous positions. 

(v) The complementations occurring in a sentence are ordered in 
agreement with their rising degrees of communicative dynamism. 

(vi) The verb stands close to the topic-focus boundary: either in the 
topic-final position (with few exceptions), or in the focus-initial position, or 
(as in the majority of our examples) in the second position in the focus, the 
focus-initial position being occupied by a CA expression. | 

(vii) The types of complementation (such as Actor, Patient, ...) are 
indicated when necessary (in brackets, after the linguistic expressions in 

question). ; à 

(viii) Unacceptability of sentences (due to the scoping properties of CA 
expressions) is indicated by *. We do not employ here the notion of strict 
ungrammaticality. 

(ix) In case of ambiguous surface sentences, only the relevant URs 
(relevant readings) are taken into account. : 

(x) Surface parenthetical and non-parenthetical occurrences of CA 
expressions are represented in the same way (by parenthetical occurrence we 


mean the surface occ e ofan expressi n which is detached by a comma 
hog. 9 SCE FESSES oP Pa W 
d v Dato...-.^--. Sra "1409.4 Ne Library a 
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(by commas) from the rest of the sentence in which it occurs). 

As concers surface sentences, in the case of a marked intonation contour 
of a sentence (i.e. where the intonation peak is not placed at the end of the 
sentence) (which is accompanied by marked surface word-order, disagreeing 
with the deep word-order of the sentence), we use capital letters denoting the 
intonation peak of the sentence (which in simple cases coincides with the 
scope of a CA expression), cf. (8B) as derived from (8b), or (50) as derived 
from (50a). 


(50) Terry will run only to BROOKLYN tomorrow. 
(50a) Tomorrow Terry will-run / only to Brooklyn. 


2. THE PRIMARY CASE OF THE UNDERLYING OCCURRENCE 
OF CA EXPRESSIONS 


2.1. The paradigm of the primary case 


Departing from those authors who suggest that the scope of the expres- 
sions in question extends over the focus of a sentence (cf. esp. Bartsch, Lang, 
Grochowski, Daneš and Hajicová, see 1.1), we argue that in the primary case 
of the underlying occurrence and scope interpretation, a single CA expres- 
sion occurs in the focus-initial position of a sentence, its scope extending for- 
ward, over the rest of the focus of a sentence, all CA expressions (including 
negation (nor)) being treated as regular lexical units (mostly adverbs) of the 
underlying level (of English). 

The assumption that the foci of sentences may be syntactically structured 
in different ways (containing of not containing the verb, involving one or 
more complementations, etc.) will be illustrated by the paradigm (i)-(iv) 
below, which involves sentences consisting of four elements — three com- 
plementations and the verb: Terry (Actor), from Manhattan (Directional), 
to Brooklyn (Directional), and will-run (the verb). There are altogether 15 
possibilities of the distribution of the four elements in the topic and focus of 
a sentence, out of which we consider only four, represented by sentences 
whose URs exhibit an unmarked deep word-order (which agrees with the sys- 
temic ordering of complementations) and whose surface representations also 
exhibit an unmarked word-order (which does not involve surface movements 
and where the verb occurs after the Subject). 

In order to make the TFA of the sentences in question more explicit, the 
single cases are accompanied, where possible, by contrastive continuations to 
the foci of the sentences in question, by questions containing the elements of 
the topics of the sentences in question, and by cleft sentences explicitly indi- 
cating the TFA of the sentences in question. In the paradigm, CA expressions 
will be represented by surprisingly, at least, for example, and not. It should be 
mentioned that the surface sentences 51, 51° and 53 are ambiguous as con- 
cerns their TFA and hence also the scope of the CA expressions involved, 
but, in agreement with the convention (ix) of 1.2.3, only the relevant readings 
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will be considered here. 

(i) The scope of a CA expression extends over the whole (topicless) sen- 
tence, cf. (51)/(5T) as derived from (51a). In (51), the variant with not is 
omitted because nor cannot stand in the surface sentence-initial position (cf. 
4.2): instead, it is presented in (51°) as obligatorily moved to the preverbal 
position. 51a can serve as an answer to (52), which is a question general 
enough to be answered by a topicless sentence. 

Surprisingly 
(51) | At least | , Terry will run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
Forexample 
(Sr) Terry will not run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
Surprisingly 
At least 
Gla) / For example t will-run Terry from Manhattan to Brooklyn, 
Not 


(52) What is the news? 


(ii) The scope of a CA expression extends over the predicate of a sen- 
tence consisting of the verb and possibly one or more complementations, cf. 
(53) as derived from (53a). (53) is provided with a contrastive continuation 
(but not walk from Queens to the Bronx concerning the CA expressions sur- 
prisingly, at least and for example, and but walk from Queens to the Bronx 
concerning the CA expression nor). (53a) can serve as an answer to (54). 


surprisingly 


P t least 
(53) Terry will *»» pni run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
not 
(but (not) walk from Queéns to the Bronx). 
surprisingly 


least 
53a) Terry, 4 "' 
(533) ay for example 


not 
(54) What about Terry? 


will-run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 


(iii) The scope of à CA expression extends over more than one com- 
plementation of the predicate of a sentence (but not over the verb), cf. (55) 
as derived from (55a). (55) is provided with a constrastive continuation in the 
sense of (ii) above, and (55a) can serve as an answer to (56). (57) should be 
viewed as an explicit indication of the TFA of (55) as derived from (552). 
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surprisingly 
at least 

for example 
not 

(but (not) from Queens to the Bronx). 


(55) Terry will run from Manhattan to Brooklyn 


surprisingly 
(55a) Terry will-run/ gu from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
for example 
not | 
(56) Where will Terry run? 
surprisingly 
(57)  Itis ini from Manhattan to Brooklyn where Terry 
for example 
not 
will run. 


(iv) The scope of a CA expression extends over a single complementa- 
tion gf the predicate of a sentence (but not over the verb), cf. (58) as derived 
from (58a). (58) is provided with a contrastive continuation in the sense of (ii) 
above, and (58a) can serve as an answer to (59). (60) should be viewed as an 
explicit indication of the TFA of (58) as derived from (58a). 
surprisingly 
at least 
for example 
not 


(58) Terry will run from Manhattan to Brooklyn 


(but (not) to the Bronx). 
surprisingly 


t least 
(58a) Terry from Manhattan will-run / " ; to Brooklyn. 


or example 
not 


(59) Where will Terry run from Manhattan? 
surprisingly 
at least 

for example 
not 
Manhattan. 


(60) Itis to Brooklyn where Terry will run from 
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The above-mentioned 15 combinations of the four elements of a sen- 
tence can be listed (cf. Table 1, where T stands for Terry; M, for from Man- 
hattan; B, for to Brooklyn, and R, for will-run). The combinations corres- 
ponding to the URs discussed above in (i)-(iv) are printed in italics and indi- 
cated by the numbers of the examples in question. 


/ RTMB—51a MB/RT 
T/RMB—53a TB/RM 
M/RTB TM/RB 
B/RTM TMR/ B—58a 
R/TMB TBR/M 

TR/ MB—55a MBR/T 
BR/TM TMB/R 
MR/TB 


(The possible permutations of the elements inside the topic are disregarded.) 
Table 1: Combinations of 4 elements in the topic and focus of a sentence 


The other combinations of the four elements th 
(51a), (53a), (55a) and (58a) are usually expressed on the surface by means 
of the construction with the expletive there, or by means of marked intona- 
tion. For example, the combination where Terry and from Manhattan belong 
to the focus (and to Brooklyn and will-run to the topic) is expressed by (61) 
(accompanied by a contrastive continuation), and the combination where 
only Terry belongs to the focus (and will-run, from Manhattan and to Brook- 
lyn to the topic) is expressed by (62) (accompanied by a contrastive continu- 
ation placed inside the surface sentence). 


an those illustrated by 


(61) There will run to Brooklyn surprisingly 
(but not Henry from Queens). 


(62) Surprisingly TERRY (but not M 
Brooklyn. 


Terry from Manhattan 


ary) will run from Manhattan to 


2.2. Generalizing about CA 


Having considered the primary case of underlying occurrence and scope 
interpretation of CA expressions, let us make a generalization concerning 
CA as a type of complementation in FDG. 


(i) The cases of underlying occurrenc 
the lexical-logical property of CA ex 
require some linguistic expressions ove 


€ of CA in sentences are based on 
pressions to exhibit a scope, i.e. to 
r which their scope could extend. 
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(ii) In the primary case CA stands in the focus-initial position of a sen- 
tence, its scope extending over the rest of the focus of a sentence?. 

(iii) CA can never occur in the underlying focus-medizl positions (cf. 
(63a)). nor in the underlying focus-final position (cf. (64a)). 


(63a) *Terry will-run / from Manhattan probably to Brooklyn. 


(64a) *Terry will-run / from Manhattan to Brooklyn probably. 


(iv) CA expressions cannot be pronominalized as isolated expressions, 
cf. the unacceptable (65B) (as a response to (65A)). 


(65A) Terry will run probably to Brooklyn. 
(65B) *And Henry will run so to Manhattan. 
(v) CA should be viewed as a free (adverbial) complementation, because 
it can occur with every verb, and it can occur in a sentence more than once. 
(vi) In the systemic ordering of complementations, CA is supposed to 
occupy the leftmost position, whereby the ordering presented in (49) is 
changed into (49°). 
(49) Attitude — Time — Actor — Addressee — Patient — Origin — 
Effect — Manner — Directional; (which way) — Directional; 
(from where) — Accompaniment — Instrument — Directional; 
(where to) — Location — Condition — Concession — Cause — 
Purpose 


(vii) In surface sentences, CA can be moved, yielding cases of scope 
ambiguity (cf. section 4). 

(viii) With respect to the recursive character and creative nature of natu- 
ral language, we suppose that the class of CA expressions is open-ended (cf. 
section 5) in that every new (newly coined) adverbial expression obeying the 
paradigm of underlying occurrence and scope interpretation as based on the 
primary focus-initial position of CA (cf. 2. 1) should be classified as CA, how- 
ever idiosyncratic such an adverbial expression may seem as concerns its lex- 
ical semantics (as is reflected e.g. in the possibility of its salva veritate parap- 
hrasing) or its distribution on the surface (which concerns e.g. its occurrence 
in questions and commands, in different types of embedded clauses, etc.) 

(ix) We suggest that CA can be considered, in a broad sense of the word, 
as a means of the speaker's commentary on how the focus of a sentence holds 
(e.g. it surprisingly holds, it probably holds, it for example holds, it does not 
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hold, etc.). 

(x) We assume that the points (i)-(ix) hold not only for English, but for 
every language which exhibits the category of CA, believing that the category 
of CA is universal just like the psychological principles of verbal communica- 
tion are universal (cf. the partitioning of a message into “given” and “new 
information); in.other words, we hypothesize that every natural language 


exhibits the means of expression of how the focus, or the new information, of 
a sentence holds. 


2.3. Groups of CA expressions 


For the discussion throughout this work, we propose a more subtle clas- 
sification of CA expressions into eleven groups according to their lexical 
semantics (cf. Table 2), based on the subcategorizations of the expressions 
under examination by various authors (cf. 1.1). The classification will be 


dealt with in more detail, and supported by a list of CA expressions, in section 
6. 


1. Style CA expressions (frankly, briefly) 
2. Factive attitudinal 

CA expressions 
Non-factive attitudinal 
CA expressions 


(surprisingly, fortunately) 


u 


(presumably, supposedly) 


4. Viewpoint CA expressions (in my view, essentially) sentence 
5. Likelihood CA expressions (probably, possibly) adverbials 


6. DomainCA expressions (mathematically, 


linguistically) 

(thanks goodness, 

for goodness’ sake) 

(only, at least) 

(firstly, finally) focussing 
(for example, inter alia) adverbials 
(either (-or), both (-and)) 


7. Emotional CA expressions 


8. Focussing CA expressions 

9. Listing CA expressions 

10. Appositive CA expressions 
11. Conjunctive CA expressions 


Table 2: Groups of CA expressions 


3. SECONDARY CASES OF THE UNDERLYING OCCURRENCE 
OF CA EXPRESSIONS 


In this section we shall treat secondary cases of the underlying occur- 
rence and scope interpretation of CA expressions, i.e. those cases where CA 
expressions do not occur in the focus-initial position of a sentence and/or do 
not extend their scope over the rest of the focus of a sentence. 


3.1. Multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope 
interpretation 


In case of the multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchical 
scope interpretation, only the leftmost CA expression of the cluster of (two 
or more) CA expressions occurs in the focus-initial position, having in its 
scope the rest of the focus. The other CA expressions of the cluster occur in 
focus-medial positions, extending their scope forward, over the expressions 
to their right: thus, they have in their scopes, on the hierarchical principle, the 
respective "rests of the focus", with the exception of the CA expressions 
standing to their left, cf. (3) (repeated here) as derived from (3a). 


(3) Terry will run surprisingly probably only to Brooklyn. 
(3a) Terry will-run / surprisingly probably only to Brooklyn. 


In (3a), only has in its scope the non-CA expression to Brooklyn; proba- 
bly has in its scope only to Brooklyn, and surprisingly has in its scope probably 
only to Brooklyn. 

The scoping relations among CA expressions of various groups on this 
type of multiple occurrence will be discussed in more detail in 6.5. 

It should be mentioned that CA clusters on this type of multiple occur- 
rence essentially do not occur in the surface sentence-initial position (cf. 
(66)), nor in the surface sentence-final position (cf. (67)), nor in coordination 
(cf. (68)), nor in elliptic answers (cf. (69B) as an answer to (69A)). 
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(66)  *Probably only, Terry will run to Brooklyn. 

(67) "Terry will run to Brooklyn. probably only. 

(68) “Terry will run, surprisingly and amusingly only, to Brooklyn. 
(69A) Will Terry run to Brooklyn? 

(69B) *Yes, probably only. 


Furthermore, it should be noted that on this type of multiple occurrence. 
only certain CA expressions (such as surely. only or not) can occur twice in à 
sentence (the leftmost occurrence of the CA expression involved is moved on 
the surface usually to the sentence-initial position lest the two occurrences 
should stand side by side, see also 4.1), cf. (18) (repeated here), (70) and (71) 
(from Quirk et al. 1972) as derived from (18a), (70a) and (71a). respectively. 
Sentences with double negation like (71) (for the surface idiosyncracies of 
not, cf. (vi) of 4.2) serve as rhetoric devices, cognitively (logically) corres- 
ponding to positive sentences (in this sense, (71) is salva veritate paraphrasa- 
ble by (72)). 


(18) Surely}, the child will surely apologize for his mistakes. 
(18a) The child / surely 7 s will-apologize for his mistakes, 


4 


(70) Only, Terry forgot to wash only» his own cup. 
(70a) Terry forgot to wash / only, only» his own cup. 


(71) No, one has nothing» 10 offer to society. 
(71a) I Notj nia can-offer somebody something to society. 


} 


(72) Everybody has something to offer to society. 


On the other hand, cases of more than two occurrences of a CA expres- 
sion in a sentence and cases of double occurrence of negation in the focus of 
sentences with a topic are unacceptable, cf. (73) (from McCawley n.d.) as 
derived from (73a). 

(73)  *John hasn't; not» not s bought a car. 

(73a) *John / not; noto nots has-bought a car. 


The cases of underlying multiple occurrence of negation on the hierar- 
chical scope interpretation should not be confused with cases of surface mul- 
tiple occurrence of negation (cf. (vi) of 4.2) and with cases of underlying 
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topic-focus occurrence of negation (cf. 3.5). 


3.2 Multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the intracluster scope 
interpretation 


In case of the multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the intracluster 
scope interpretation, the cluster consists usually of two CA expressions, and 
the scope of the CA expression to the left extends over the CA expression to 
the right. The scope of the whole cluster extends over the rest of the focus of 
a sentence, cf. (74) as derived from (74a). 


(74) Terry will run, not surprisingly, to Brooklyn. 
(74a) Terry will-run / not surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


In (74a), not has in its scope surprisingly, and not surprisingly has in its 
scope to Brooklyn. 

This type of multiple occurrence has essentially a recursive character in 
that any of the two CA expressions involved can be substituted by another 
cluster of CA expressions on this type of multiple occurrence, cf. (75), (76) 
and (77) as derived from (75a) (where the CA expression to the right has been 
substituted by a cluster), (76a) (where the CA expression to the left has been 
substituted by a cluster) and (77a) (wher both CA expressions have been sub- 
stituted by clusters), respectively. 


(75) Terry will run, hopefully not surprisingly, to Brooklyn. 


(75a) Terry will-run / hopefully rà surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


(76) Terry will run, not surprisingly amusingly, to Brooklyn. 
(76a) Terry will-run / not surprisingly amusingly to Brooklyn. 


(77) Terry will run, not surprisingly probably correctly, to Brooklyn. 
(77a) Terry will-run / not surprisingly, po ably correctly to Brooklyn, 


In (75a), not has in its scope surprisingly, hopefully has in its scope not 
surprisingly, and hopefully not surprisingly has in its scope to Brooklyn. In 
(76a), not has in its scope surprisingly, not surprisingly has in its scope amus- 


U 
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ingly, and not surprisingly amusingly has in its scope to Brooklyn. In (77a), 
not has in its scope surprisingly, probably has in its scope correctly, not sur- 
prisingly has in its scope probably correctly, and not surprisingly probably 
correctly has in its scope to Brooklyn. 

The scoping relations among CA expressions of various groups on this 
type of multiple occurrence will be discussed in more detail in 6.5, 

It should be mentioned that CA clusters on this type of multiple occur- 
rence can occur in the surface sentence-initial position (cf. (78)), in the sur- 
face sentence-final position (cf. (79)), in coordination (cf. (80)) and in elliptic 
answers (cf. (81B) as an answer to (81A)). The paradigm (78)-(81) should be 
compared with the paradigm (66)-(69). 


(78) Not surprisingly, Terry will run to Brooklyn. 

(79) Terry will run to Brooklyn, not surprisingly. 

(80) Terry will run, not surprisingly and amusingly, to Brooklyn. 
(81A) Will Terry run to Brooklyn? 

(81B) Yes, not surprisingly. 


3.3. Occurrence of CA expressions in wh-questions 


The semantic and pragmatic properties of direct wh-questions were 
examined, e.g., by Wachowicz (1974) and Hajičová (1983); Hajičová claims 
that the underlying structure of direct wh-questions should be viewed as simi- 
lar to that of indirect wh-questions. Most importantly, she claims that the w/r- 
element always belongs to the focus of a wh-question, and that it may (but 
usually does not) occupy the position of the most communicatively dynamic 
element of a wh-question, cf. (82) as ambiguous between (82a) and (82b). 
respectively. (82a) underlies two synonymous spoken sentences, (82°) and 
(827). while (82b) underlies the spoken sentence (8277). 

(82) Where will Terry go tomorrow? 

(82a) Terry tomorrow will-go / where? 

(82) WHERE will Terry go tomorrow? 

(827) Terry will go tomorrow WHERE? 

(82b) Terry will-go / where tomorrow? 

(827) Where will Terry go TOMORROW? 


Note that if the w/i-element occupies the position of the most com- 
municatively dynamic element of the wh-question, as in (82a), it occurs as the 
only element of the focus (cf. also (84a)). 

Taking into account CA expressions Occurring in the focus of w/i-ques- 
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u 


tions, we propose that their scope should be viewed as extending either over 
the wh-element, or over the non-wh-element(s) of the focus (i.e. not over the 
whole rest of the focus). cf. (83) as ambiguous between (83a) and (83b), and 
(84) as ambiguous between (84a) and (84b). 

(83) Probably where will Terry go tomorrow? 

(88a) Terry tomorrow will-go / probably where? 


(83b) Terry will-go / probably where tomorrow? 


(84) Where will Terry go for example tomorrow? 
(84a) Terry for example tomorrow will-go / where? 


(84b) Terry will-go / where for example tomorrow? 


This proposal is supposed to hold also for multiple w/i-questions, where 
the scope of a CA expression extends over all of the wh-elements (cf. (85) as 
derived from (85a)). and for the multiple occurrence of CA expressions on 
the hierarchical scope interpretation (cf. (86) (from Quirk et al. 1972) as 


derived from (86a)). 


(85) Presumably who did what? 
(85a) Did/presumably who what? 


(86) Just WHO exactly are you? 
(86a) You are / exactly just who? 
(= 


3.4. CA expressions with underlying backward scope 


We argue that in two cases, CA expressions can occur as the only ele- 
ment of the focus of a sentence, extending their scope backward, over the 
topic of a sentence. 

(i) In sentences which do not serve as answers to yes-no questions, only 
à limited number of CA expressions may occur as the only element of the 
focus, namely: again, also (and its synonyms — as well, either, too), hardly, 
scarcely, domain CA expressions (such as mathematically), and certain view- 
point CA expressions (such as from the viewpoint of, in comparison with, 
etc.), cf. (87B) (as derived from (87B-a)) as a response to (87A). 
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(87A) Henry will run to Brooklyn. 
(87B) Terry will run to Brooklyn also. 
(87B-a) Terry there will-run / also*. 


We assume that out of the mentioned CA expressions, as well, either,- 
too, hardly and scarcely can occur only with backward scope, while the other 
of the mentioned CA expressions can occur also with forward scope (i.e. in 
the focus-initial position), cf. (88B) (as derived from (88B-a)) as a response 
to (88A). 


(88A) Terry will run to Brooklyn. 
(88B) He will run also to Manhattan. 
(88B-a) He will-run / also to Manhattan. 


In this connection it should be noted that hardly and scarcely behave » » 
idiosyncractically on the surface in that they cannot stand in the sentence- 
final position, being obligatorily moved to a sentence-medial position (cf. (iv) 
of 4.2). . 
It should be pointed out that also clusters of CA expressions on the 
hierarchical scope interpretation can occur as the only elements of the focus, 
the rightmost CA expression of the cluster always belonging to the above- 
mentioned CA expressions and exhibiting backward scope, and the CA 
expressions to its left exhibiting a combined forward-backward scope, cf. 
(89B) (as derived from (89B-a)) as a response to (89A) 


(89A) Henry will run to Brooklyn. 
(89B) Terry will run to Brooklyn surprisingly probably also. 
(89B-a) Terry to Brooklyn will-run l surprisingly probably also. 


In (89B-a), also has in its backward scope Terry to Brooklyn will-run. 
probably has in its forward-backward scope also Terry to Brooklyn will-run, 
and surprisingly has,in its forward-backward scope probably also Terry t0 
Brooklyn will-run. 

(ii) In (full and elliptic) answers to yes-no questions, the majority of CA 
expressions (especially nor and sentence adverbials) can occur as the only ele- 
ment of the focus, with backward scope, cf. (90B) and (90C) (as derived from 
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(90B-a) and (90C-a), respectively) as answers to (90A). 
" (90A) Will Terry run to Brooklyn? 
(90B) No, Terry will NOT run to Brooklyn. 
(90B-a) Terry to Brooklyn will-run / not. € 


(90C) Yes, probably. 
(90C-a) Terry to Brooklyn will-run / probably. 


3.5. Occurrence of CA expressions in the topic of a sentence 
The occurrence of CA expressions in the topic of a sentence differs from 
the previous cases of secondary occurrence in that in this case, the CA expres- 
„ „ Sions involved do not specify how the focus of a sentence holds, i.e. are not 
directly integrated into the TFA of a sentence. Their scope usually extends 
over a single element of the topic (with negation, this case resembles the lex- 
ical negation) (cf. (91) and (92) as derived from (91a) and (92a), respec- 
tively), but it may extend also over more than one element of the topic, in 
which case the topic has an echo-character (cf. (93) as derived from (93a)). 


(91) Terry will nor come because of Mary. 
(91a) Terry not will-come / because of Mary. 


(92) From Manhattan only to Brooklyn is a short way. 
(92a) From Manhattan only to Brooklyn / is a short way. 


(93) Terry will run only from Manhattan to Brooklyn because of 


Mary. 
(93a) Terry only from Manhattan to Brooklyn will-run / because of 


Mary. 


The cases of acceptability of sentences which involve CA expressions in 


the topic are considerably limited by various cognitively/psychologically 
gation can occur, innon-echo topics, only 


based restrictions: for example, ne 
(91) vs. the unacceptable (94) as derived 


as having in its scope the verb (cf. 
from (94a)), and focussing adverbials seem to be generally more acceptable 
(cf. (92), (93) or (97) vs. the unaccepta- 


in the topic than sentence adverbials 
element of the topic of 


ble (95)). A CA expression cannot occur as the only 
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a sentence, cf. (96) as derived from (96a). 


(94)  *Nor Terry will run to Brooklyn. 
(94a) *Nor Terry / will-run to Brooklyn. 
|j 


(95) *From Manhattan surprisingly to Brooklyn is a short way. 
(95a) *From Manhattan surprisingly to Brooklyn / is a short way. 
je A 


(96) Surprisingly it is raining. 
(96a) *Surprisingly / it is raining. 


A CA expression in the topic may cooccur with a CA expression in the 
focus, in which case the scopes of the topic and focus occurrences of CA 
expressions do not overlap, cf. (97), (98) and (100) (from Quirk et al. 1972) 
as derived from (97a), (98a) and (100a), respectively; (98) is salva veritate 
paraphrasable by (99). 


(97) Only; Terry is preoccupied only» with women. 
(97a) Only, Terry is preoccupied / only; with women. 


(98) Terry did not; come probably not, because of Mary. 
(98a) Terry not, did-come / probably not» because of Mary. 


(99) That Terry did not; come is probably not; due to Mary. 
(100) Not, many people have nowhere» to live. 
(100a) Not» somewhere to live have / noty many people. 


In (97a), only; has in its scope Terry, and only has in its scope wit/t 
women. In (98a), not, has in its scope did-come, not» has in its scope because 
of Mary, and probably has in its scope not; because of Mary. In (100a), not? 
has in its scope somewhere to live, and not, has in its scope many people. 


3.6. Occurrence of CA expressions in embedded structures 


A CA expression may occur as embedded at any depth in non-clausal 
subtrees (phrases) of the dependency tree representing a sentence. Typically, 
it occurs before an adnominal adjunct in the form of an adjective or a prepos- 
itional phrase, its scope extending forward over the adjunct in question, i.e. 
over its sister nodes which stand to its right in the embedded structure. 
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On the surface, such CA expressions are obligatorily moved before the 
highest subtree under which they are embedded, cf. (101) and (102) as 
derived from (101a) and (102a), respectively; (102) can be alternatively 
rendered in the form of the dependency tree in Figure 2. 

It should be mentioned that embedded CA expressions can be moved 
also to other surface positions, cf. (e) of 4.2. 


(101) Terry is looking probably for a RICH woman. 
(101a) Terry is-looking for a woman / probably rich. 


(102) Terry is looking probably for an ex-convict with a RED shirt. 
(102a) Terry is-looking for an ex-convict with a shirt / probably red. 


is-looking! 


je Patient 
Terry! ex-conviet! 
General Relation 
shirt! 
Attitude General Relation 
probably red 
Fig.2: The dependency tree underlying 102 


In the dependency tree in Fig. 2, General Relation stands for the most 
typical complementation which can be dependent on a noun (adnominal 
adjunct of quality). 


As concerns the occurrence of CA expressions in embedded clauses, cf. 


6.4. 
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3.7. Coordination and apposition of CA expressions 


CA expressions may be themselves coordinated or apposed (cf. 3.7.1.). 
they may have in their scope coordinations or appositions of non-CA (or CA) 
expressions (cf. 3.7.2.), or they may have in their scope single members of 
coordinations or appositions (cf. 3.7.3). 


3.7.1. In case of coordination and apposition of CA expressions, the CA 
expressions involved are supposed to have identical scopes; alternatively, a 
coordination or apposition of CA expressions can be viewed as having a 
single joint scope, cf. (103) and (104) as derived from (103a) and (104a). 
respectively. 


(103) Terry will run, surprisingly and amusingly, to Brooklyn. 
(103a) Terry will-run / surprisingly and amusingly to Brooklyn. 


Eo ay 


(104) Surprisingly, i.e. quite unexpectedly, it is raining. 
(104a) / Surprisingly, i.e. quite unexpectedly, it is raining. 


| P 


3.7.2. Ifa CA expression stands before a surface coordination of non-CA (or 
CA) expressions, the surface sentence can be derived from a single underly- 
ing clause (close, or phrasal, coordination), or from two (or more) coordi- 
nated underlying clauses (loose, or clausal, coordination), according to the 
lexical semantics of the CA expressions involved and also according to the 
cognitive content corresponding to the coordinated elements. Thus. (105) 
can be viewed as ambiguous between (105a) and (105b), while (106) should 
be viewed as unambiguously derived from (106a) (but not (106b)) due to the 
lexical semantics of the CA expression only (focussing CA expressions are 
supposed to extend their scopes only over close coordinations), and (107), as 
unambiguously derived from (107a) (but not (107b)) due to the assumption 
that Terry and Mary are conceived here as an unseparable pair. 


(105) Terry can sing surprisingly Santa Lucia and My Bonnie. 
(105a) Terry DELE A a (Santa Lucia and My Bonnie). 


(105b) Terry can-sing / surprisingly Santa Lucia and Terry can-sing / 
surprisingly My Bonnie + 
p memi 
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(106) Terry likes only peaches and apricots. 
(106a) Terry likes / only (peaches and apricots). > 


(106b) *Terry likes / only peaches and terry likes / 
only apricots. 


(107) Yesterday there were married surprisingly Terry and Mary. 
(107a) Yesterday were-married / surprisingly (Terry and Mary). 


(107b) *Yesterday was-married / surprisingly Terry and yesterday was- 
married / surprisingly Mary^. 


For a coordination of CA expressions standing in the scope of a CA 
expression, cf. (108) as derived from (108a). 
(108) Terry will run probably unexpectedly and amusingly to Brook- 


lyn. 
(108a) Terry will-run / probably (unexpectedly and amusingly) to 
C e e e E 


Brooklyn. p 

In case of a CA expression having in its scope an apposition, rige 
Sentence can be derived only from a single underlying clause, cf. (109) as 
derived from (1092). 


(109) Terry loves probably Mary, Sue's best girl-friend. 
(109a) Terry loves / probably Mary, Sue's best girl-friend: 


3.7.3. Ifa CA expression stands before the second (third, etc.) member of a 


Surface coordination, the surface sentence should be viewed as derived from 
‘wo (or more) coordinated underlying clauses (loose coordination). which 
Yields a “double focus" on the surface, cf. Mary and probably also Sue in 
(110) as derived from (110a). 

(110) Terry loves Mary and probably also Sue. 

(110a) Terry loves / Mary and Terry loves / probably also Sue. 


| EM, 


By the principles stated in 3.7.2 (namely that focussing adverbs can have 
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in their scope only close coordinations) and here in 3. 7.3 (namely that coordi- 
nations whose single members stand in the scope of any CA expressions 
should be viewed as loose coordinations) it is possible to account for the unac- 
ceptability of sentences like (111) as derived from (111a)7. 


(111) *Terry loves only Mary and also Sue. 
(111a) *Terry loves / only Mary and Terry loves / only also Sue; 


For a coordination of CA expressions with one of them standing in the 
scope of another CA expression cf. (112) as derived from (112a) (in this case, 
the coordination should be viewed as a complex cluster of CA expressions. 
i.e. as a close coordination). 


(112) Terry will run, unexpectedly and at least amusingly, to Brooklyn. 


(112a) Terry E m 


In case of apposition, only the second appositive member can stand in 
the scope of a CA expression, apposition being always derivable only from 4 
single underlying clause, cf. (113) as derived from (113a). 


(113) Terry loves Mary, probably Sue's best girl-friend. 
(113a) Terry loves / Mary, probably Sue's best girl-friend. 


3.8. CA expressions in parenthetical chunks of sentences 


Surface sentences may contain parenthetical constructions (chunks). 
which consist of one or more complementations and express additional infor- 
mation (afterthought) to the information conveyed by the basic structure of the 
sentence; on the surface, the parenthetical chunks are detached from the basic 
structure by commas, semicolons, hyphens and even fullstops. The paren- 
thetical chunks often stand in the scope of CA expressions, irrespective ° 
whether there occur any other CA expressions in the basic structure of a Sen" 
tence, cf. 114, where especially ; basketball is the focus of the basic structure, 
and especially on Sundays is če parenthetical chunk. According to Hajičová 
1975. sentences like (114) should be viewed as derived from an underlying 
apposition of two clauses, cf. (114a). 


(114) Terry likes to play especially basketball, especially on Sun 
days. 
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(114a) Terry likes to play / especially; basketball; Terry likes to play it 
/ especially, on Sundays. 


For iti i 
liis 1 H recognition of parenthetical chunks of sentences, Hajičová 
R the negation test (the scope of negation, according to her, does not 
over parenthetical chunks), cf. (115) (Hajičová's 43). 


(115) The commander will not go through the moorland, in accor- 
dance with the commands. 


Sum izi 
Sipe (dě ae the secondary character of underlying occurrence and 
(i E of CA expressions rests on the following principles: 
ssi expressions on the multiple occurrence on the hierarchical scope 
Re : ation are relegated from the focus-initial position by the leftmost CA 
Pression of the cluster. 
ii i i 
df T. m Scope of CA expressions can extend only over a single element 
ines i (in case of the multiple occurrence on the intracluster scope 
ime and of wh-questions). 
ii 
T». rh The scope of CA expressions c 
case of backward 
the topic), scope, and of the occurrence [9 
iv ; S i 
"- E CA expressions having in their scope the 
dp Fated from the focus-initial position by t 
E by a non-CA expression). 
lea = expressions in parenthetical chunks 
fb gf ditional information with respect to the in 
the basic structures. 


an extend over the elements of the 
f CA expressions in 


second appositive member 
he first appositive member 


of sentences have in their 
formation conveyed by the 


4. SURFACE PROPERTIES OF CA EXPRESSIONS 


On the surface, CA expressions (especially sentence adverbials) most 
often occur in scope-ambiguous positions (especially of type (i) in 4.2), and 
less often in Scope-unambiguous positions. However, for the sake of clarity, 
we shall deal with the scope-unambiguous positions first. 


4.1. Scope-unambiguous positions 

We argue that the scope-unambiguous positions of CA expressions in 
English are only the surface postverbal positions (disregarding for a moment 
the Cases where a CA expression is followed by a complex noun phrase, which 
yields Scope-ambiguity (cf. 3.6)). The postverbal positions involve the 
Immediately postverbal position (cf. (116) as derived from (116a), and also 
(55) as derived from (55a)) and the remotely postverbal positions (cf. (117) 
and (118) as derived from (117a) and (1182), respectively, and also (58) as 
derived from (58a)). 

It is typical of the surface postverbal positions that no CA expression 
May be moved to them, and that they usually require contrastive context (e.g. 
contrastive continuation). 


(116) Terry will run surprisingly to Brooklyn (but not to Manhattan). 
(116a) Terry will-run / surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


(117) Terry will run through a tunnel surprisingly from Manhattan to 


Brooklyn (but not from Queens to the Bronx). 
(117a) Terry through a tunnel will-run {surprisingly from Manhattan to 


Brooklyn. 
== 


(118) Terry will run through a tunnel from Manhattan surprisingly to 


Brooklyn. x = 
(118a) Terry through a tunnel from Manhattan will-run / surprisingly to 


Brooklyn, 
=== 
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CA expressions occurring in surface postverbal positions can serve as 
disambiguators of the topic-focus boundary of a sentence; moreover, placing 
adverbial expressions into surface postverbal positions can serve as an opera- 
tional criterion for distinguishing CA expressions from other types of adver- 
bial expressions, since only CA expressions are able to occur both in the 
immediately and in the remotely postverbal positions, i.e. before any (se- 
quence of) complementations ordered according to the systematic ordering 
in (49"). 


4.2. Scope-ambiguous positions. 


On the other hand, there are about six types of scope-ambiguous posi- 
tions to which CA expressions may be moved? (or, as in case (i) below, to be 
directly generated in them); these types of surface movement may be com- 
bined to yield complex cases of ambiguity (cf. esp. (a)-(e) of (i)). . 

(i) Almost all CA expressions may be moved to (or directly generated in) 
the surface sentence-initial position (which seems to be primary e.g. in Eng 
lish), the surface preverbal position (which seems to be primary e.g. M 
Czech), or the surface sentence-final position, all of these positions being sys- 
tematically ambiguous, cf. (119), (120) and (121), each of which can be 
derived from (1192), (119b) and (119c) (= 116a). 

The CA expressions in the sentence-initial position may but need not 
occur parenthetically, whereas the CA expressions in the sentence-final posi- 
tion occur usually parenthetically!0, 


(119) Surprisingly, Terry will run to Brooklyn. 
(120) Terry will surprisingly run to Brooklyn. 
(121) Terry will run to Brooklyn, surprisingly. 
(119a) /Surprisingly will-run Terry to Brooklyn. 


(119b) Terry / surprisingly will-run to Brooklyn. 
(119c) Terry will-run / surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


Considering the paradigm consisting of surface sentences (116), (119) 
(120) and (121), and of URs (119a), (119b) and (119c) (=(116a)), we can 
arrange them into an illustrative scheme of cases of ambiguity and synonymy 
(of surface positions of CA expressions with respect to their underlying pos” 
tions), cf. Figure 3, where the arrows indicate the direction of derivation from 
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URs to surface sentences. 


underlying level 119a 119b 119c 
Surface (-syntax) level ^ 119 120 121 116 


Fig. 3: Underlying and surface positions of CA expressions 


We suggest that the movement of CA expressions to the sentence-initial 
Position can be accounted for in terms of the promotion of CA expressions to 
the highlight of the attention of the hearer(s), whereby it is specified, even 
before the topic of a sentence is mentioned, how the information conveyed by 
the focus holds. 

The present type of surface movement of CA expressions (especially to 
the Sentence-initial position) occurs also with the secondary cases of underly- 
'Ng Occurrence of CA expressions, where either a single CA expression or a 
Cluster of CA expressions is moved. . 

(a) With the multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchical 
Scope interpretation, usually the leftmost CA expression (such as surprisingly 
In (122)) is moved, especially to the sentence-initial position but also the other 
Scope-ambiguous positions (cf. (122)-(124)); also the other CA expressions 
9f the cluster may be moved in this way (cf. (125)-(127)), (122)-(127) being 
derived from a single UR, namely (122a). . 

It should be noted that surface sentences (122)-(124) are unambiguous 
(due to the unambiguous position of probably), whereas surface sentences 
(125-127) are ambiguous, i.e. possibly derived from other URs than (122a) 
(due to the ambiguous positions of both surprisingly and probably). 

(122) Surprisingly, Terry will run probably to Brooklyn. 

(123) Terry will surprisingly run probably to Brooklyn. 

(124) Terry will run probably to Brooklyn, surprisingly. 

(125) Surprisingly, Terry will probably run to Brooklyn. 

(126) Terry will probably run to Brooklyn, surprisingly. 

(127) Probably, Terry will run to Brooklyn, surprisingly. 

(1224) Terry will-run / surprisingly > 

l 


In (122), surprisingly has been moved to the sentence-initial position; in 
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(123), to the preverbal position, and in (124), to the sentence-final position. 
In (125), surprisingly has been moved to the sentence-initial position, and 
probably, to the preverbal position: in (126). surprisingly has been moved to 
the sentence-final position, and probably, to the preverbal position, and in 
(127), surprisingly has been moved to the sentence-final position, and proba- 
bly, to the sentence-initial position. 

(b) Ifa cluster of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope interpretation 
occurs as the only element of the focus of a sentence (cf. 3.4), the CA expres- 
sions of the cluster with the exception of the rightmost one (with backward 
scope) may be moved to scope-ambiguous positions, cf. (89C) (where sur- 
prisingly has been moved to the sentence-initial position, and probably to the 
preverbal position) as derived from (89B-a) (repeated here). 


(89C) Surprisingly, Terry will probably run to Brooklyn also. 
(82 B-a) Terry to Brooklyn will-run / surprisingly probably also. 


(c) A CA expression may be moved (“raised”) out of an embedded 
clause (also from a cluster of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope 
interpretation) and placed at the beginning of the complex sentence, cf. (128) 
and (129) as derived from (128a) and (129a), respectively. 


(128) Probably, Henry believes that Terry wants a horse. 
(128a) Henry believes that Terry wants / probably a horse. 


(129) Surprisingly. Terry wants to earn money in order to buy only à 
pony. 
(129a) Terry wants to earn money in order to buy / 
surprisingly only a pony. 
jn 


(d) A CA expression may be moved also if it is embedded (at any depth) 
in a non-clausal structure (phrase), cf. (130) as derived from (101a) (repeated 
here). 

(130) Probably, Terry is looking for a RICH woman. 

(101a) Terry is looking for a woman / probably rich. 


(e) Clusters of CA expressions on the intracluster scope interpretation aS 
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well as coordinations of CA expressions are moved to scope-ambiguous posi- 
tions as a whole, cf. (131) as derived from (74a) (repeated here) and (132) as 
| derived from (103a) (repeated here). 


(131) Not surprisingly, Terry will run to Brooklyn. 
(74a) Terry will-run / not surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


(132) Surprisingly and amusingly, Terry will run to Brooklyn. 


(103a) Terry will-run / surprisingly and amusingly to Brooklyn. 


(ii) Another frequent type of surface movement of CA expressions to 
| Scope-ambiguous positions is connected with the movement of the whole 
focus of a sentence to the beginning of a sentence (this movement can be 
accounted for in terms of the promotion of the whole focus to the highlight of 
the attention of the hearer(s), whereby the new information of a sentence is 
specified even before the topic of a sentence has been mentioned). 

An UR of a sentence where the Actor belongs to the focus and stands in 
the scope of a CA expression (usually a focussing adverbial) can be expressed 
on the surface by two synonymous sentences; in one of them the focus (con- 
Sisting of the CA expression and of the Actor expressed by the surface Sub- 
Ject) is moved to the beginning of the sentence. which yields a marked intona- 
tion contour of the sentence, and in the other, the passive construction is 
Used, whereby the focus occurs at the end of the sentence, which yields a nor- 
mal intonation contour of the sentence (cf. Footnote 2). This can be illus- 
trated by (11a) (cf. also 4.3), which can be expressed on the surface either by 

133) (a spoken sentence corresponding to the intended reading of (11) (cf. 
0.)), or by (134). 


(11a) The heart of a rose (Patient) can-crimson / only the heart-blood 


of a Nightingale (Actor). 


NE EC ee eet 
(133) Only THE HEART-BLOOD OF ANI 


son the heart of a rose. 
(134) The heart of a rose can be crimsoned only 


a Nightingale. 


fro Also Bartsch's sentences (28A) and (28 
m (28A-a) and (28B-a), respectively, belon 


TOU 


GHTINGALE can crim- 


by the heart-blood of 


B) (repeated here) as derived 
g to this case. Let us note that 
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(28B), where the moved focus involves the Patient, has no direct counterpart 
in English. 

(28A) Vermutlich Peter hat das Buch gestohlen. 

(28A-a) Das Buch (Patient) hat-gestohlen / vermutlich Peter (Actor). 


(28B) Vermutlich das Buch hat Peter gestohlen. 
(28B-a) Peter (Actor) hat-gestohlen / vermutlich das Buch (Patient). 


(iii) Another type of surface movement of CA expressions to scope- 
ambiguous positions is the movement to the postphrasal position. A number 
of CA expressions (especially focussing CA expressions) may be moved to 
the postphrasal position (too and as well occurring in this position obligator- 
ily), whether they have in their scope the whole phrase or an embedded focus, 
cf. For your eyes only (title of a book), or (22) (repeated here) as derived from 
(22a), or (135) (from Quirk et al. 1972) as derived from (135a). 


(22) John, particularly, hated the elaborate rituals. 
(222) The elaborate rituals (Patient) hated/ particularly John (Actor). 


(135) We too will do what we can for John. 
(135a) What we can do for John will-do / too we. 


(iv) CA expressions which occur as the only element of the focus of a sen- 
tence (exhibiting backward scope, cf. 3.4) are moved to a sentence-medial 
(usually, the preverbal) position — either optionally (this concerns the 
expressions again and also, domain CA expressions and viewpoint CA 
expressions (cf. (i) of 3.4)), or obligatorily (this concerns the CA expressions 
hardly and scarcely, and the other CA expressions occurring in yes-no ques- 
tions (such as not, probably, etc.)), cf. (87C) (a spoken sentence which is 
synonymous, on the intended reading, to the written sentence (87B)) as 
derived from (87B-a) (repeated here), and (136B) (as derived from (136B-a)) 
as a response to (136A), respectively; in both cases the CA expressions carry 
the intonation peak. 


(88C) He will ALSO run to Brooklyn. 
(88B-a) He to Brooklyn will-run / also. 


(136A) Will Terry run to Brooklyn? 
(136B) No, Terry will NOT run to Brooklyn. 
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(136B-a) Terry 
a) Perry to Brooklyn will-run / nn 


(v) Certain CA ex i 
Meach ne ARI. in a cluster of multiple occurrence on the 
rpretati i i i 
1195) as derive from i tion may interchange their surface positions, cf. 
(137a) (this observation is due to Lang 1979)!!. 


(137 a 
tare i wahrscheinlich leider schläft hier. 
ans / leider wahrscheinlich schläft hier. 


These ; 5 
tn Ge are based on the assumption that factive CA 
as esentially the e scope over non-factive CA expressions, and that not 
(M) The CA ATONEN scope of all CA expressions (cf. 6.5). 
Other CA. exor EXBEESSIOR not, apart from its general coincidence with the 
interpretation, cpm as concerns its underlying occurrence and scope 
Primary vitii p the basic aspects of its surface occurrence (such as its 
Ondary occurre meert the scope-ambiguous preverbal position, and its sec- 
a number of ona in the scope-unambiguous postverbal positions), exhibits 
below), and it pay Mer in surface properties (for English, cf. (a) and (b) 
the surface oar ee that the means for expressing negation on 
(a) Not does ably differ across languages (cf. (c)-(e) below). 
tence-final sé not occur in the sentence-initial position, nor in the sen- 
tence, cf, (13 sition, nor parenthetically in any other position in a sen- 
8), (139) and (140), respectively. 


(138 
čio) m Terry will run to Brooklyn. 
(140) saly will run to Brooklyn, not. 
Terry, not, will run to Brooklyn. 
with auxiliaries, cf. (141B) 


(b) In ellipti 
) In elliptic sentences, not occurs only 
141D) (involving the CA 


Vs. the u 
Pár er (141C) vs. the acceptable ( 
probably) as elliptic answers to (141A). 


em ES Terry run to Brooklyn? 
(1410) x he will not. 
e 0, not. 
If; ) Yes, probably. 
“nce ina another CA expression cooccur in 
(141 arr an auxiliary, they usually surroun 
response to (141A)), and (142). 


an (elliptic or full) sen- 
d the auxiliary, cf. 
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(141E) No, he probably will not. 
(142) Terry probably did not run to Brooklyn. 


(c) Also in other languages negation exhibits idiosyncratic surface 
forms, which differ across languages. The variety of these forms can be 
illustrated if we consider e.g. the English suffix (contracted form) -n't (as 
in didn’t), the Czech prefix ne- (as in nepracuje (does not work)), the 
adjectival forms no in English, kein in German, aucun in French and 
žádný in Czech, the complex forms nobody (noun) or never and nowhere 
(adverbs) in English, the complex CA expressions derived from not and 
another CA expression like the English neither (not + either) or the 
Czech nejen (not + only), or such "split" forms of negation as the French 
ne-pas (for such multiple surface negation, cf. (d) below), etc. A 

For example, surface sentences with no occurring at the beginning 
of the sentence have one reading on which they are topicless (by conven- 
tion, the noun phrases with no should be represented in the URs of sen- 
tences by means of not and some), cf. (143) as derived from (143a). 


(143) No girl broke a vase. 
(143a) D broke some girl a vase. 
pce MMS, 


(d) In certain languages (such as French, Czech or Russian), à single 
unerlying negation (occurring in the focus of a sentence) is expressed. 
under certain conditions, by means of multiple surface negation, cf. the 
French (144) or the Czech (145) (both of them being equivalent in their 
meaning to “Nobody saw anybody"), containing three surface nega- 
tions. 

(144) Aucun n'a vu personne. 
[*Nobody not has seen nobody"] 

(145) Nikdo nikoho neviděl. E 
[“ Nobody (Subject) nobody (Direct Object) did-not-see ] 

(e) For the illustration of the cross-linguistic differences concerning 
negation, we should mention here the character of negation in German 
(nicht), which differs from not at least in the following three respects. 

(aa) Nicht (unlike nor) does not occur on the surface in the form 
of a suffix (contracted form). 

(bb) Nicht cannot stand on the surface in the remotely postvěř“ 
bal positions; URs like (146a) are expressed on the surface by 
marked suface word-order, where the complementation which in 
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English could follow the verb is obligatorily moved to the surface 
sentence-initial position, cf. (146) (as derived from (146a)). 
(146) Von Manhattan láuft Terry nicht nach Brooklyn (son- 


dern nach Queens). 
(146a) Terry von Manhattan läuft / nicht nach Brooklyn. 


That is also why sentences like 147, unlike their English counter- 
parts (cf. (147")), cannot be derived from URs like (146a), being 
only three times ambiguous, in contradiction to the fourfold 
ambiguity of their English counterparts. 

(147) Terry läuft nicht von Manhattan nach Brooklyn. 

(147) Terry does not run from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

(cc) In surface sentences with a single postverbal complemen- 

tation, nicht stands in the scope-ambiguous sentence-final posi- 
tion, cf. (148) (from Posner 1972) as ambiguous among (1482), 
(148b), (148c) and (148d). 

(148) Beate ohrfeigt Kurt nicht. 

(148a) / Nicht ohrfeigt Beate Kurt: 


was c - 


(148b) Beate / nicht ohrfeigt Kurt: 
(148c) Beate ohrfeigt / nicht Kurt. 


(148d) Beate Kurt ohrfeigt / nicht. 
ert Surface properties of negation as discussed in (a)-(e) above are 
€d in more detail in Koktová in prep. a." 


4.3, Illustration 
Onl 

Surface 

tences ( 


Y now, after having provided an account of both the underlying and 
analyze surface sen- 


Properties of CA expressions, it is possible to | 
10)-(17) (repeated here) by providing them with their o i 
exam rm those from which they are supposed to be primarily né 
Under, €, We assume that the Subject of a surface sentence correspo 
Ying Actor belonging to the topic of a sentence); every examp 


Ccom H 
a 
Panied by a short commentary. 


Un 
N 
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(10) The animal, to my startled eyes, seemed to be twice the size of a 
beaver. 
(10a) The animal seemed/to my startled eyes twice the size of a beaver. 
l 
In (10), to my startled eyes has been moved to the preverbal position, 
having in its scope twice the size of a beaver (cf. (10a)). 


(11) OnlyaNightingale's heart-blood can crimson the heart ofa rose. 

(11a) The heart of a rose (Patient) can-crimson / only a Nightingale's 
heart-blood (Actor). —- 
CUORE SNC 


In (11), the focus ony a Nightingale's heart-blood has been moved to the 
beginning of the sentence, only having in its scope a Nightingale's heart blood 
(cf. (11a)). 

(12) Myra Babbit was definitely mature and a really fine character. 

(12a) Myra Babbit was / definitely mature and a character / really fine. 


In (12) we find a close coordination (of an adjectival phrase and a noun 
phrase), mature standing in the scope of definitely, and fine (an adjunct to 
character) standing in the scope of really (cf. (12a)). 


(13)  Mercifully the temperature was not quite so low as it had been in 


Europe. 

(13a) The temperature was/ mercifully not quite so low as it had been 
in Europe, == MÀ 
POENIS | 


In (13) we find a multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchi- 
cal scope interpretation, with mercifully having been moved to the sentence- 
initial position; nor has in its scope quite so low as it had been in Europe, and 
mercifully has in its scope not quite so low as it had been in Europe (cf. (13a)). 


(14) He is as beautiful as a weathercock, only not quite so useful. 
(14a) He is / as beautiful as a weathercock; he is / only not quite so 
| 


useful. 
NECS 


In (14) we find a parenthetical chunk of a sentence with a multiple occur- 
rence of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope interpretation involved, 
not having in its scope quite so useful, and only having in its scope not quite so 
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useful (cf. (14a)). 


(15) You saw no quantity of any sort, indeed, just working people. 
(15a) Yousaw/indeed not quantity of some sort; you saw / just working 
[E 


people. 
E 


. In (15) CA expressions occur both in the basic structure (no, indeed) and 
in the parenthetical chunk (just); indeed has been moved to the sentence-final 
Position, i.e. before the parenthetical chunk. In the basic structure, we find 
a multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope interpreta- 
tion: nor has in its scope quantity of some sort, and indeed has in its scope not 
quantity of some sort; as concerns the parenthetical chunk, just has in its scope 
working people (cf. (15a)). 


(16) My wife, consequently, loves travelling also. 


(16a) My wife travelling loves / consequently also. 


In (16) we find a multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchi- 
cal scope interpretation occurring as the only element of the focus, with con- 
sequently having been moved to the preverbal position. Also has backward 
Scope extending over my wife travelling loves. and consequently has forward- 
backward scope extending over also my wife travelling loves (cf. (16a))- 
timulus directed towards us. 


(17) Itis, at least in principle, a s 
imulus directed towards us. 


(17a) Itis/ at least in principle a st 


In 17 we find a multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the intracluster 
Scope interpretation, at least having in its scope in principle, and at least in 
Principle having in its scope a stimulus directed towards us (cf. (17a). 


5. FORMATION OF CA EXPRESSIONS 


CA a shall be concerned with the means of formation of new 
a Way similar e een that the class of CA expressions is open-ended in 
as the other Ls » wW hich the classes of the expressions which can function 
Plementations es emenmnon are open-ended (cf. the adverbial com- 
ity of CA mk or Manner), with the exception that the major- 
dius ei ns s. be listed (cf. 6.6). s 
tools of nem i mentation of Attitude can be yiewedias one of the finite 
description. to Mon. n by means of which it is possible, in a linguistic 
Peformance: we rae i account for the infinite and changing reality of 
according to ack ould recall in this place the generalization (stated in 2.2) 
the Paradigm Mm every new (newly coined) adverbial expression obeying 
1n2.1 should be undering occurrence and scope interpretation as specified 
Semantics may o o as a case of CA, however idiosyncratic its lexical 
TI r : 
formed. m, are essentially four ways in which new 
E » deep mod ee formation (cf. 5.1). syntactic formati ( 
10N of colloc rder based formation (cf. 5.2), and formation by lexicaliza- 
ve can informally distinguish 


ations (c 
grees E (cf. 5.4). In these cases, W 
or "Testricte, uctivity of the means of formation, such as "quite productive" 


dly productive“ 15 


CA expressions can be 
on (cf. 


5 1 H H 
Em Mor h n 
p ological formatio 


(i) New 
‘a © Suffix ke ria can be formed, in a restrictedly productive way, 
"essions which ached to adjectives, which can be illustrated by several CA 
(149) Pu cannot be found e.g. in Quirk et al. (1972), cf. (149). 
dim desirably, expressly, hypothetically, ideally, mer- 
redur ss perversely, predictably, providentially, questionably, 
idanily, shockingly, suitably 


In 
(serp Germa 
2s, n we fi : 3 
tverstän liche. find even more productive suffixes, such 
rwel. zs m 
veise,...), -gemap (erwartungsgemüff....). 7 


as -erweise 
lich. (hof- 
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fentlich,...), etc. 
(ii) New CA expressions can be formed, in quite a productive way, by 
means of the grammatical category of comparison with CA adverbs, cf. (150). 


(150) (even) more bizarrely, most likely, less contentiously, more 
amusingly (than not), more surprisingly (than amusingly) 


5.2. Syntactic formation 


(i) New CA expressions can be formed, in quite a productive way, by 
“paradigmatically” substituting various expressions for the variables NP and 
ADJ in such schemes of CA expressions as those in (151). 


(151) to NP's (ADJ) surprise, to NP's (ADJ) relief, in NP's view, in 
NP's opinion, according to NP, contrary to NP, in comparison 
with NP 


By a lexically appropriate substitution, we get such CA expressions as 
those in (152). 


(152) to my great surprise, to Mr Jones’ great relief, in my uncle's view, 
in Terry's opinion, according to the latest news, contrary to his 
principles, in comparison with the year 1983 


(ii) New CA expressions can be formed, in quite a productive way, by 
dependentially expanding CA expressions by Complementation of Compart- 
son (cf. more amusingly than not or more surprisingly than you can imagine — 
see also (150)) or by Complementation of Amount (cf. (153)), or in a restric- 
tedly productive way, by dependentially expanding certain CA expressions 
by Complementation of Regard (cf, (154), where the examples are taken 
over for a great part from Greenbaum 1969). 


(153) oddly enough, quite understandably, rather surprisingly. v 
bizarrely, all too obviously 

(154) luckily for Terry, happily for the Arabs in the war zones, sadly for 
General de Gaulle, understandably enough from Mr Jones’ poin! 
of view 


5.3. Deep word-order based formation 


New CA expressions can be formed by lexicalization of sequences of CA 
expressions on the intracluster or hierarchcal scope interpretation, cf. a 
and (156), respectively. 


FORMATION OF CA EXPRESSIONS Sf 


(155) not illogically, not inappropriately, not surprisingly, not unjustly, 
not unnaturally, not unreasonably, not unwisely w— 

(156) | neither (as derived from not either), not even (as derive f TA 
not ... |... even ...), the Czech nejen (as derived from ne jen 
only)), etc. 


. ; e cooc- 

It should be pointed out that the other CA expressions than bg Bit 
curring with nor in (155) can occur with nor only in special ae 2 
texts, such as the adversative-coordinative context, cf. (157) (cf. also (221)). 


(157) surprisingly but not amusingly, possibly but not probably, sadly 
but not tragically 


5.4, Formation by lexicalization of collocations 


b New CA expressions can be formed by lexialization of collocations, i.e. 
Y the collocations in question entering the paradigm of underlying occut- 


renci a i e mo n a ` 
coll à ind scope interpretation as specified in 2.1. There can be lexicalized 
Ocations of Various types. 


any length and complexity can be 

(ii) Certain Ss ‘S goodness or for goodness’ sake. 
ad exe ce be lexicalized which occur loosely in a 
threat Press the attitude of the speaker (ranging from belief to 
a sentence, This phenomenon is more com- 


nal languages (lika : i 
58), Nguages (like Czech) than in analytical languages (like 


doufá « 
pae") sl hope”), počítám [er reckon"), ruším (“I antici- 
bens eee CT claim ). dodávám (“1 add"), neváhám říci (“1 
“ Tate to say”), řekl bych (“I would Say"), řekli bychom 
"yu doufejme (“let us hope"), dodejme (*let us 
Ou say"). věřte (“believe”), řeknu vám (“I will 


tell by. recen. 
201, "tStuji vás (“I assure you"), zdá se (“it seems") 


6. LEXICAL PROPERTIES OF CA EXPRESSIONS 


The open-ended class of CA expressions can be subcategorized, on the 
basis of criteria concerning their lexical semantics, into two fuzzy subclasses, 
cach of them exhibiting a core (i.c., a prototypical group of CA expressions) 
anda Periphery (involving marginal, borderline groups of CA expressions). 
In particular, we argue that CA expressions should be basically divided into 
Wo immediate subclasses — (a) sentence adverbials (with the group of fac- 
> Attitudinal CA expressions as its core, and the groups of style, non-factive 
tudin], viewpoint, likelihood, domain and emotional CA expressions as 
Beige, and (b) focussing adverbials (with the group of focussing "à 
CA anag its core, and the groups of listing, appositive and conjunctive 

7, Pressions as its periphery). " 
can be criteria according to which such a subcategorization is carried out 

© listed as follows. 
jenn adverbials, unlike focussing adverbials, s 1 ba 
COrrespor being salva veritate paraphrasable by clauses containing lexically 

Sponding adjectives or verbs (cf. 6.1). 1 

S rong Sentence adverbials, style, factive perpe "—— 
Omitted my trigger the factive presupposition ang can fa s TETUR 
Other CA w a Sentence (let us indicate them CA1 a RN 
Viewpoint os among sentence adverbials por eret - 

ials do m clihood and domain CA expressions) an a A "X5 = 
tence Would rigger the factive presupposition and their o s 
i at least partly change the truthconditional character of t e (prop 


Psition c 1 ` 3 e 
(et. 63). eSPonding to the) sentence (let us indicate them CA? expressions) 


(ii) We r 
ted (with 
E (iv) The 
i 


at of 


argue that only CA» expressions can be pronominalized 
In larger chunks of sentences) (cf. 6.3). . | 
distribution of sentence adverbials in sentences is reste 
Verbi; rocussing adverbials is free: sentence paie de. SLE d 
certain S, essentially cannot occur in yes-no questions, 

lypes of embedded clauses (cf. 6.4). 


dele 


ted, 


HE 
Sing ag 
and in 
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(v) In the multiple occurrence of CA expressions on the hierarchical 
scope interpretation, sentence adverbials primarily exhibit wide scope Qven 
focussing adverbials, while on the intracluster scope interpretation, focussing 
adverbials exhibit wide scope over sentence adverbials (cf. 6.5). 


6.1. Salva veritate paraphrasing and lexical relations of CA expressions 


6.1.1. Salva veritate paraphrases of CA expressions (i.e. essentially of sen- 
tence adverbials) lexically correspond to the paraphrased CA mm 
but they differ from them syntactically (in their literal (linguistic) meaning k 
CA expressions can be paraphrased by more or less general types of ie 
phrases (cf. “higher predicates”) according to their lexical semantics (cf. al$ 
Greenbaum's 1969 correspondence classes)!3. dí 

To the more general types of paraphrases belong those by means 
which factive attitudinal CA expressions are paraphrased, cf. (159). 

(159) Surprisingly — It is surprising that 

Regrettably — | regret that 


ich 
To the less general types of paraphrases belong those by means of whi 


style CA expressions or the CA expression not are paraphrased, cf. (1602). 
(160b). 


«ness 
(160a) Frankly— If I may be frank/To put if frankly/In all frankne 
Frankly speaking 
(160b) Nor — It is not the case! s 
an on 
Usually a single CA expression can be paraphrased by more we M 
paraphrase, the paraphrases differing in whether they express a ge" 


| the 
attitude (to which the speaker is committed) or directly the attitude of 
speaker, cf. Table 3. 


Surprisingly 
Generalattitude Speaker's attitude 
Itis surprising Tam surprised 


One is surprised Itis surprising for me 
We are surprised 


Table 3: Kinds of attitude 


" tions 
6.1.2. Inthe class of CA expressions, we can find casesof the lexical pe 
of synonymy and antonymy, but we argue that the notion of (le 
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homon my (ambigu vouro ive account 
5 ti 
y y i fan alterna! 
iguit y) should be avoided in favou : i . 
n siiis of karas canactes (of the biog a a To F. 
P 5 f genuine synonymy (cf. ootnote 
(i) The cases o F are rare, some of 


i igin, cf. 
n origin, c 
ions of foreig 
based on abbreviations or on expressi 
them being base 
(161a-e), 


i — e.g. 
(161a) for example — for instance 
(161b) that is — i.e. ; 
kde a ndubitably — undoubtedly 
161d) doubtless — indu i ^ neo 
id only — merely — just — solely 


i «pressions 
itive CA expr 
i hose apposi d Fan 
i dbe listed t ený 
i ion there shoul ire igi 
_ Inthis vilis between apposed phrases E ded sentence 
which m occur an : propriate context (constitu podn (s or 
Ms ^ jen iin, 3 in the latter case, as pres "ires ie 
Mela t ih oe CA expressions, and ( 
ISt of suc s 
the latter case, 
(162) 


e.; na is; that is to say 
Lein mely; or, better; that is; that i. 
(163) 


(d is a purely 
: is Golden Rule Principle ... is à war- 

The only caes hu eee incapable u 

formal p inet le, ara any truly substantive one things as dis- 

qud sn ie baldly: if there are actin claim 

That a M hee and wrong ... then... any 

tinctions 


i has 
1 t my neighbor 
} t be adjudged to be no less a right that my 
to have must be 
as well... 


i n be inter- 
i is to say ca 
In this the scope of the CA expression that 
Case, 
Preted ag pe 


nce, or over the 
tending either over the whole rfi pow be 
Test oí e focus of a Sentence with a topic "E ia z sone d surface en 
NO less q right that my neighbor has as p he am abligatary Mo% 
tence-initia] Position should be viewed as du uld be unacceptable. uite 
“cause its Surface Sentence-medial position wo cognitively based, equ 
(ii) The Cases of antonymy, which are pice. DE expressions t s 
Numerous, the “negative” counterparts to ea (lassi, esit bo 
Dre Sime mo. si ns on the intracluster 
by hot Ving in its Scope certain CA e 
MMterpretation, cf. (164a-d), where (164d) = (155). 
(1643) “PPropriately 


istically — uncharac- 
riately, characteristically 
— inapprop 3 
teristica, lly, 


dly, 
; — unexpectei 
ectedly 

incorrectly, exp 

correctly — inco. 


« 
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fortunately — unfortunately, happily — unhappily. justly E 
unjustly, logically — illogically, luckily — unluckily, questiona- 
bly — unquestionably, rationally — irrationally, surprisingly — 
unsurprisingly, typically — untypically, wisely — unwisely 
(164b) mercifully — mercilessly : 
(164c) rightly — wrongly, cleverly — stupidly, wisely — foolishly 
(164d) — 155 


(iii) As concerns the putative homonymy of certain CA expressions tel 
(iv) of 1.1.1), we argue that in most cases it should be considered rather k: 
vagueness (concerning the cognitive domain), i.e. that such functions d 
"reinforcing conjunct”, “replacive conjunct” or “additive adjunct" are P 
subtle to be considered as directly structured by the linguistic system; the p 
ferences between the occurrences of a single CA expression on the hierarci 
cal scope interpretation (cf. (18) (repeated here)) should be accounted 9 
rather in more general terms, namely in terms of different positions an 
scopes of these occurrences (cf. (18a)). 


(18) Surely 7, the child will surely» apologize for his mistakes. 
(18a) The child / surely; surely; will-apologize for his mistakes: 
1 Y2 polog 


pu 


In (18a), surely; has in its scope the new information of a po 
whereas surely j has in its scope the new information whose validity has ofa 
already specified (by surely»). On the whole, the multiple occurrence the 
single CA expression on the hierarchical scope interpretation (with té 
exception of not) should be viewed as functioning in a similar way as is 
reduplication of emotionally used expressions, i.e. as a means of emphasis: 


P is 
6.1.3. The only case of genuine homonymy concerning CA expression’ i 
that concerning certain adverbs considered in this work as CA EZRA o 
(cf. (165)), which in fact can function as CA expressions or as expression 
Complementation of Manner. 


(165) amusingly, annoyingly, bizarrely, briefly, candidly, clearly. ^ 
rectly, cunningly, delightfully, disappointingly, disgustingly lys 
denily, exactly, foolishly, frankly, funnily, honestly. ned. ori- 
justly, logically, manifestly, mercifully, mercilessly, metaph ly. 
cally, naturally, ominously, perversely, precisely. ration 
really, reasonably, refreshingly, rightly, roughly. seriously ys 
ply, slyly, staggeringly, startlingly, strangely, strictly. stup! 


sim 
, 
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Surprisingly, suspiciously, tragically, treacherously, unexpec- 

tedly, unjustly, wisely, wrongly 
This homonymy can be resolved algorithmically (cf. Koktová 1983, Kok- 
tová inprep. b) with respect to the surface positions of the adverbs in question 
In à sentence (the surface positions reflecting the underlying positions). In 


Particular, we assume that the following principles of the analysis of these 
adverbs are valid: 


(i) If the adverbs in question occur in the remotely postverbal positions, 
they function 


às CA, cf. (166). 
(166) Terry is singing in the garden naturally with his friends. 
(ii) If the adv 
function as CA, cf. (167), 


(167) Naturally(,) Terry 
(iii) If the 
Soretically h 


erbs in question occur in the sentence-initial position, they 


is singing in the garden with his friends. 


adverbs in guestion occur in the preverbal position, they are 
€ vie Omonymous between the two functions but pr 
Wed as functioning as CA. cf. (168). 
(168) Terry will naturally 
iv . i . . f . 
tion CW) If the adverbs in question occur in the immediately postverbal posi- 
omonym, may function as CA or as Complementation of Manner. This 
and the ‘ity can be resolved if we take into account the verb of the sentence 
Mentione erb in question: if the verb belongs to the topic (i.e. if it has been 


i i me : : 
adverh ot EM Preceding text, or if it has general lexical semantics) and the 
adver, ; e focus (i e ifitd 


actically they can 


sing Santa Lucia. 


Inm oes not occur as a part of an echo-structure), the 
(1694) pibe df functions as CA (cf. (169B) in the context provided by 
" erwise it functions as Complementation of Manner. 

(1694) 


(169p) Where does Terry like to sing? 
$a erty likes to sing naturally in the garden with his friends, 
F% Salva P 
Veritate Omissibility of CA expressions 


: € s, " 
sions z alva Veritate omissi 


` can © illustrated y 
(179 


bility of CA expressions concern 
y the entailment (171) of (170). 
T . briefly 

“Try will run | surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


s CA expres- 


thanks goodness 


(17) 
) Terry Will run to Brooklyn. 
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On the other hand, we assume that no CA expressions can be salva M 
itate added to a sentence, as is illustrated by the impossibility of the entail- 
ment of (170) by (171). Mu 

The non-omissible CA expressions (CA^ expressions) can be diri 
into two subgroups (leaving not aside), namely (a) those which support y 
their lexical semantics, the exhaustive-listing character of the informes 
conveyed by the focus (such as probably or only and its synonyms. cf. (oe E 
and (b) those which cancel, by their lexical semantics, the exhaustive list 8 
character of the information conveyed by the focus (cf. such focussing " 
expressions as above all, also, as well, at least, chiefly, especially, first pr 
largely, mainly, mostly, not only, partly; such listing CA expressions as firs s 
or finally; such appositive CA expressions as for example (and its synonym 
cf. (161a)) or inter alia; such conjunctive CA expressions as either ean 
both (-and), and marginally even such sentence adverbials as essentially vA 
point CA expression) or most importantly (factive attitudinal CA exp! 
sion!), etc.). 

The CA expressions of (a) and (b) above partly change thet 
a sentence (cf. below), while not is the only CA expression 
changes the truth value of a sentence. he items 

The CA expressions of (b) above suggest that in addition tot ne are 
which are involved in the information conveyed by the focus (i.e. W i the 
explicitly stated as standing above the threshold of importance/interes ci 
speaker and the hearer(s)), there are also other items cognitively SÉ 
to the explicitly stated items which might be of some importance/im rg o 
the speaker and the hearer(s) and which, on the mentioning of the edge 
the focus, become to a certain degree activated in the stock o E ression 
shared by the speaker and the hearer(s); in other words, the CA one) to 
in question suggest that it might be important/interesting for the aree kind“ 
realize that the items explicitly in the focus are not the only ones ofthe vokéš 

For example, the uttering of something like not only New Yor cities all 
the existence of the other big American cities, or possibly of the big f exis- 
over the world, and the uttering of something like also Jones invokes | h Jones 
tence of other persons which are relevantly cognitively connecte 
in the given situation of discourse. T partly 

The omission of CA3 expressions of (b) above from à sen rtl 
changes its truth value (degree of truth), e.g. from “true” (T) to E iid of (0) 
(PT), and the substitution of these CA expressions by CA2 express" (P) cf 
above yields statements with an opposite truth value (e.g 
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(172), (173) and (174), respectively. 
(172) The French fl 


(173) The French fl 
(74) The French fl 


Further, it should be considered that there occur m 
can be answered only by 
85 an answer to (175A). 


(175A) Is Pretoria inhabited by black people? 
(175B) Yes, Mostly/first of all/partly/not only. 


In this Connection we should guote S 
© argue that 


ag consists nor only of white and red. (T) 
ag consists of white and red. (PT) 
ag consists only of white and red. (F) 


any guestions which 
means of CA» expressions of (b) above, cf. (175B) 


gall and Hajičová (1977-78: 17), 


“an analysis of truth conditions of such sentences [as 171, E.K.] is far from 
eing a Straightforward matter. The commonly used means of the 
ued logic do Not seem to be Satisfactory here, and as far as we know, no fully 
fase ar; : Account of these phonemena has yet been achieved E In any 
A natural response to sentences like 175A [E.K.] would include an indi- 
Cation Of such specificati 
nly”, "also". 


two-val- 


Ty (to get a true sentence) as “not 
"mostly", as the case may be“, 
6.3, 


ea 
"Ominalized (a) that prim 
tences con, OF deleted, and (b) 


arily only CA) expressions can be pro- 
deleteg. Kining the 


that essentially only larger chunks of sen- 
A expressions in question are pronominalized or 
Tess S are never Pronominalized or deleted alone, as iso- 
Stons, cr (iv) of 2.5 i 
OMinaliznt: 3 
er wi Minalization. CA expressions can b 
v; Pose to (1764 expressions which st 
vill y. DA), i i 

un > Involving a CA e 
CA > Only to p 8 2 


lyn vs. a 77B 
10n), wh 
(17, nere 


© pronominalized only 
and in their Scope, cf. (176B) (as a 
Xpression), where jt refers to (Terry 
) (asa Tesponse to (177A), involving a 
it refers merely to (Terry will run) to Brooklyn. 

to Brooklyn. 


(1778) erry wil] TUN surprisin 


Ady know : 
9 m, it. 
ake 
S of sent 1 expressions o 
Ss), a Special co 


gly to Brooklyn. 


Ptionally pronominaliz 


able (within larger 
ntext involving a quot 


ational verb is neces- 
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sary, cf. (177C) (as a response to (177A)), where so possibly refers to (Terry 
will run) surprisingly to Brooklyn. 
(177C) Oh yes, Henry has said so. 


(ii) Deletion. CA expressions can be deleted only as contained in echo 
chunks of sentences, together with some expressions belonging to the topic, 
cf. (178) (involving a CA» expression), where will run probably is deleted, vs. 
(179) (involving a CA, expression), where merely will run is deleted, as 
derived (by means of "gapping") from (178a) and (179a), respectively. It 
should be noted that in the second clauses of sentences like (178) (as derived 
from (178a)) a CA expression occurring in the topic has in its scope the focus 
of a sentence, i.e. its scope extends over the topic-focus boundary of a sen- 
tence, a phenomenon which is possibly only if a CA expression occurs in an 
echo topic. 


(178) Terry will run probably to Brooklyn, but Mary, to Manhattan. 
(178a) Terry will-run / probably to Brooklyn, but Mary will-run 


probably / to Manhattan. 
PaaS ee ah 


(179) Terry will run surprisingly to Brooklyn, but Mary, to Manhat- 


tan. 
(179a) Terry will-run / surprisingly to Brooklyn, but Mary will-run / to 
Manhattan. poer oM 


To make CA, expressions optionally deletable (within larger chunks of 
sentences), again a special context involving a quotational verb is necessary, 
cf. (180), which is possibly derived from (180a). 


(180) Henry has said that Terry will run surprisingly to Brooklyn. and 
Mary, to Manhattan. 
(180a) Henry has-said that Terry will-run / surprisingly to Brooklyn: 


and that Mary will-run surprisingly / to Manhattan. 


6.4. Distribution of CA expressions 

As was already mentioned, the distribution of sentence adverbials 1n 
sentences is restricted, whereas that of focussing adverbials is free. The 
restrictions on the distribution of sentence adverbials in comparison with the 
free distribution of focussing adverbials can be illustrated by the paradigm 
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181)-(186): fi i i 
ie focussing adverbials, unlike sentence adverbials, can occur in 
E i sni Reach u^ (181) vs. (182)), in commands (cf. (183) vs. (184)) and 
H ypes e U ed | "i 
omn ypes of embedded clauses (cf. (185) vs. (186) for conditional 


(181) Will Terry run only through a tunnel? 

(182) *Will Terry run surprisingly through a tunnel? 

(183) Wash only the red shirt. f 

MM) *Wash surprisingly the red shirt. 

(185) ed at least $ 5000, I could buy a car. 

(186) * ssed surprisingly $ 5000, I could buy a car. 
PIE ea cases, especially the occurrence of CA expressions in 

5 auses should be examined more thoroughly. 

= A- of a CA expression in an embedded clause should not 
Mim ue. Mus the occurrence of a CA expression outside an embedded 
sion): in e embedded clause standing in the scope of the CA expres- 
aren * SHE SUUS all CA expressions (including sentence adverbials) 
tively, ptable; cf. (187) and (188) as derived from (187a) and (1882). respec- 


E jn possessed $ 5000. 
surprisingly 


(187a) Iwould-be happy / { wr, jn possessed $ 5000. 
i: surprisingly, 


(187) IT would be happy { 


only ; 
- sople who have big ears. 
surprisingly j Mua ili or T 


(188a) Tam-looking for people / { only afi \ who have big ears. 
5 surprisingly 


(188) Lam looking { 


1 example drawn from McCawley in 
g ours), where a restrictive 
cally occurring CA expres- 
e surface to the prephrasal 


e idea is supported also by at : 

sels cf. (189) as derived from (1892). numberin 

sion e clause stands in the scope of a parentheti 
1 (by the way), which has not been moved on th 

Position. 

way, who didn't like pizza. 


(189) I've never met an American, by the 
eway who didn't like pizza. 


(189a) Ineverhave-met an American / by th 
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The acceptability of CA expressions standing outside embedded (condi- 
tional, restrictive relative, etc.) clauses can be made more obvious if we con- 
sider that the embedded clauses can be substituted by corresponding 
nominalizations (c.g. noun phrases, with deverbative nouns as their heads) 
standing in the scope of CA expressions, cf. (190) and (191). 


Ü , 
(190) I would be happy { LA } withthe possession of $ 5000. 
surprisingly 
(191) Tam looking { nky } for people with big ears. 
surprisingly i 


We can also consider wh-questions where the complementation in ques- 
tion is asked for by a wh-phrase which stands in the scope of a CA expression, 
cf. (192) and (193), respectively. 


(192) { an } under which conditions would you be happy? 
l , 
(193) { M ai j what kind of people are you looking for? 


(ii) All CA expressions (including sentence adverbials) are acceptable 
also in embedded clauses of assertive character, i.c. in such types of clauses 
whose corresponding cognitive content is relatively independent of the cogni- 
tive content corresponding to their main (governing) clauses, cf. causal 
clauses or nonrestrictive relative clauses. as in (194) and (195), respectively. 

(194) Terry failed to pass the examination because he had surprisingly 

influenza (and not headache, as usually). 

(195) Terry Jones, who surprisingly wants to leave his job, is an 

unhappy man. 


(iti) The possibilities of embedding clauses with factive attitudinal, non- 
factive attitudinal or likelihood CA expressions under various types of verbs 
which take complement that-clauses functioning as Complementation of 
Patient (such as factive verbs, quotational verbs, believe-verbs, verbs like to 
pretend, etc.)!9 are in many cases highly idiosyncratic and not describable in 
terms of general rules of logic concerning the combinatorics of lexical units in 
a sentence: the acceptability of CA expressions occurring in that-clauses 
under such verbs does not depend only on the lexical semantics of the verb 
and of the CA expression in question but also on whether or not the verb is 
negated, or whether or not the CA expression occurs parenthetically. 
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This can be illustrated by a handful of examples. 

(a) Factive verbs embed non-parenthetically occurring in active attitud- 
inal CA expressions only questionably, which is supposedly due to the redun- 
dancy of factivity in such a sentence, where the CA expression is interpreted 
as belonging to what is known, regretted, etc. (cf. (196)). On the other hand, 
if a factive attitudinal CA expression occurs parenthetically, which suggests 
that it expresses the commentary of the speaker on the cognitive content cor- 
responding to the focus of the embedded clause, it sounds acceptable (cf. 
(197)). 

(196) ?Terry { anid j that Mary has been | ned | kid- 

~ (regrets tragically napped. 
4 + / : 
(197) Terry gemens \ that Mary has ben. | amie | kid- 
regrets tragically napped. 

(b) Quotational verbs do not embed factive attitudinal CA expressions 

only if they are negated and if simultaneously the CA expressions occur 


parenthetically, cf. (198) and (199) vs. the unacceptable (200). 


(198) Terry did not say that Mary surprisingly failed. 

(199) Terry said that Mary, surprisingly, failed. 

(200) "Terry did not say that Mary, surprisingly. failed. 

In (198), surprisingly has what may be called the de dicto reading (its fac- 
tive presupposition not clashing with the negative character of the verb — 
"surprisingly" belonging to what Terry did not say); in (199), it has the de re 
reading (which is possible here because the verb is not negated — what Terry 
Said and what the speaker thinks coincides), and in (200), the two factors 
(namely the negative character of the verb and the parenthetical, or de re, 
Character of surprisingly) clash, yielding unacceptability. 

(c) Verbs of believing embed non-factive attitudinal and likelihood CA 
expressions only if they occur non-parenthetically, i.e. if they belong to what 
is believed (cf. (201)), otherwise they embed them only questionably (cf. 
(202)). 

presumably 


(201) Mary believes that Terry per } owns a horse. 


resumably 


(202) ?Mary believes that Terry, { probably } , owns a horse. 
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The guestionable character of (204) can be accounted for in terms of = 
Semantic incompatibility of verbs of believing (which trigger dme ger 
specific for the believers) and parenthetically occurring vro ed d 
expressions, which express the commentary (hesitation, disbelief) o 
Speaker, which clashes with the presuppositions of the believer. 


(d) Verbs like to pretend seem, to my intuition, not to embed CA expres- 
sions in any way, cf. (203). 


x , f pretends : y surprisingly \ O 
(203) E ad not pretend j that he is (,) ker J 


This observation can be tentatively 
cratic semantic character of verbs like r 
Validity of the foci of their complement 
sions, neither on the de 


accounted for in terms of the d 
0 pretend, which do not allow for the 


clauses to be specified by CA expres- 
dicto, nor on the de re reading. 


6.5. Scoping relations 9f CA expressions 


One should also conside 
Scoping relations among C 
ple occurrence in a senten 
adverbials and focussing 


r other, more subtle restrictions concerning the 
A expressions (of different groups) on their multi- 
ce than those concerning the relation of sentence 
adverbials (cf. (v) at the beginning of this section). 
With the hierarchical Scope interpretation, the relevant cases of scoping 
relations among CA expressions can be outlined in terms of primary accepta- 
bility, secondary acceptability and unacceptability (cf. 6.5.1.), while with the 
intracluster Scope interpretation, only in terms of acceptability (cf. 6.5.2). 
6.5.1. Hierarchical Scope interpretation 

(i) We propose that the cases of primary (acceptability of) scoping rela- 
tions of CA expressions on the hierarchical Scope interpretation can be rep- 
YER by the scale of Scoping relations of groups of CA expressions in 
Table 4, 


style CA expressions 7| viewpoint CA expressions >> domain CA 2 
sions > i itudinal CA expressions 74 non-factive attitudinal C 
Od CA expressions > 6 4ppositive CA expressions 77 


focussing CA expressions >g conjunctive CA expressions 
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numerical subscripts indicate the numbers of the occurrences of this relation. 
The occurrences of >’s in the scheme in Table 4 can be exemplified by 
(204) and (205). 
(204) In my view (>), Terry's thesis is mathematically (73) surpris- 
ingly (74) probably (7g) only mediocre. 
(205) Briefly (7). Terry is going to invite to the party presumably (> 
5) for example (747) both Mary and Sue. 


The only example for >gis neither(-nor) as derived from not either. 

The above-mentioned scoping relations are considered primary because 
Of the existence of their counterparts with secondary acceptability, cf. (ii) 
below. 

It should be noted here that listing CA expressions seem not to exhibit 
Primariness/secondariness of scoping relations with respect to the other 
groups of CA expressions, cf. (206) and (207) (differing in their linguistic 
meaning, but not in the markedness of the scoping relations ofthe CA expres- 
Sions involved). 


(206) Firstly, Terry will run probably to Brooklyn. 
(207) | Probably, Terry will run firstly to Brooklyn. 


It should be mentioned that also single CA expressions (es 
Sroup of focussing CA expressions) may exhibit primary (secondary, unac- 
ceptable) scoping relations, cf. (208) and (209) (vs. the secondary scoping 
relation in (212) in (ii), or the unacceptable scoping relation in (220) in (iii)). 

n (but also to Manhattan) 


pecially of the 


(208) Terry will run not only to Brookly 

(209) Terry will run at least almost to Brooklyn. 

(ii) We propose that the cases of secondary (acceptability of) scoping 
relations of CA expressions on the hierarchical scope interpretation can be 
represented by the discrete cases below (a secondary scoping ‘elanon iadi 
cated by >). 

Unlike in (i) above, we do not sp 
but only of single cases thereof, due to the assump 


not transitive. 
Some of the cases of this relation must be expressed by marked means, 


such as the surface movement of the leftmost CA expression to the sentence- 
initial or to the preverbal position (the linguistic meaning of the sentence 
being preserved), or salva veritate paraphrasing the leftmost CA expression 
(the linguistic meaning of the sentence being changed). 


eak here of a scale of scoping relations, 
tion that the relation > is 
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The cases of this relation can be presented as follows. 
(a) [Not likelihood, appositive, focussing CA expressions] 


E e 
In this case, not must be salva veritate paraphrased by it is not the cas 
(that) (cf. (210)), otherwise the sentences are unacceptable (cf. (21 1). 


probably kiya 
(210) Itisnotthe case that Terry will run 4 for example p to Brooklyn- 
especially 
probably 
(211) *Terry will run not | forexample } to Brooklyn. 
especially 
(b) [only, conjunctive CA expressions > not) 


3 o 
In this case, both only and conjunctive CA expressions can be moven 
the surface scope-ambiguous positions, such as the surface seirene n 
position, cf. (14) (repeated here, without movement) vs. (212) and (213) 0 
volving movement) as derived from (212a) and (213a), respectively- 
(14) He is as beautiful as a weathercock, only not quite so useful. 


(212) Only, Terry did not wash the dishes. 
(212a) Terry / only not washed the dishes. 
FB) 


f e 
(213) Either, Terry will not wash the dishes, or he will not sweep th 
room, 


: he 
(213a) Terry / either not will-wash the dishes or he / not will-sweeP t 
aed > 


room. 


(c) 


: : à ; itud- 

[focussing CA expressions > viewpoint, domain, factive att! 

inal, non-factive attitudinal, likelihood CA expressions] 

: ¥ e- 
In this case, focussing CA expressions are moved to the surface M) as 

ambiguous positions lest the sentences should sound awkward, cf. (214) 

derived from (214) 


Onl isi 
(214) { ition ) Terry will run ae E Brooklyn. 


probably 
(214a) Terry will-run/ { only \ surprisingly to Brooklyn. 
atleast probably t 


et 
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(iii) W : 

Pp that the cases of unacceptable scoping relations of CA 

Iis dispreto cases Dor sui scope interpretation can be represented by 

Nest dimi * oN (an unacceptable scoping relation is indicated by +); 
at the relation of unacceptability is not transitive. 


(a) [No 
p. ž style, viewpoint, factive attitudinal, non-factive attitudinal 
expressions] 
In this 
rave ase, the scoping relations do not become acceptable even if not 
ritate paraphrased, cf. (215) and (216). 


briefly ) to Brooklyn. 


(215) *Terry will run not { 
surprisingly 


216) *Iti iefly 
(216) *Itis northe case that Terry will run = ; ) to Brooklyn. 
surprisingly 


(b We j 
) [non-factive attitudinal, likelihood CA expressions > factive 


f attitudinal CA expressions] 
his case can be illustrated by (217). 


presumably } surprisingly to Brooklyn. 


2 

(217) "Terry will run { 
probably 

ort the exhaustive-listing 

expressions 


ther of the 


c P 
r focussing CA expressions which supp 
r of the focus do not cooccur with the focussing CA 


Which c 
two E a the exhaustive-listing character of the focus, on nei 
ations, cf. (218) and (219). 


2 * 
(218) *Terry will run only { almost } to Brooklyn. 
= atleast 


almost } only to Brooklyn. 


(219) *Terry will run { 
atleast 


(d) [almost at least] 
This cz 
his case can be illustrated by (220). 


2 r 
6.5 s 20) *Terry will run almost at least to Brooklyn. 
:2. Intracluster scope interpretation 
tability of scoping relations of CA 
on should be represented by 


We : 
propose that the cases of accep 
e" scoping relations being 


expressi ; 

the pce on the intracluster scope inter 

dus rete cases below (the respective "rever? 
acceptable). 


pretati 
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(a) [Not > certain factive attitudinal CA expressions according to 


(155)] 
This case can be illustrated by (74) (repeated here). 
(74) Terry will run, not surprisingly, to Brooklyn. 


(b) [In contrastive context (adversative coordination): not > any fac- 
tive attitudinal, non-factive attitudinal, viewpoint, likelihood. 
domain CA expressions] 


This case can be illustrated by (221) (cf. the second coordinative mem- 
bers, namely not amusingly, not probably, not in my mother's opinion) and 
(222) (cf..the second coordinative member, not linguistically). 


surprisingly but not amusingly 
(221) Terry will run possibly but not probably 


in my father's but not in my mother's opinion 
to Brooklyn. 


(222) Terry's thesis is mathematically, but not linguistically, quite 
interesting. 


(c) [Certain focussing CA expressions > factive attitudinal, non-fac- 
tive attitudinal, likelihood CA expressions] 


This case holds e.g. for at least but not for especially, cf. (223) vs. (224). 


(223) Terry will run, at least lca 


probably ) la Beo. 


(224) *Terry will run, especially { surprisingly , to Brooklyn. 
probably 
(d) [Factive attitudinal, non-factive attitudinal, viewpoint, likelihood 
CA expressions > certain factive attitudinal CA expressions] 


This case can be illustrated by (225) (cf. also TY. 


surprisingly 
(225) Terry is singing, es correctly, Santa Lucia. 
in my view 
probably 


It should be kept in mind that the paradigm of examples (204)-(225) in 
6.5 is far from exhaustive, serving only for illustrative purposes. In fact, the 
Scoping relations of CA expressions should be indicated, in many cases, by 
more subtle degrees of acceptability than the three which we use here, as 
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depending on the idiosyncrasies of the lexical semantics of the CA expres- 
sions involved. 


6.6. Listing CA expressions 


In the list in Table 5, CA expressions are listed according to the princi- 
ples (i)-(iv) below. It should be kept in mind that the listing describes only the 
core of the open-ended class of CA expressions. 

(i) The listing is organized with respect to the two immediate subclasses 
of the class of CA expressions (namely, sentence adverbials and focussing 
adverbials) and to the eleven groups of CA expressions as presented in 2.3. 

(ii) Within the groups, CA expressions are arranged alphabetically. 

(iii) In case of productive formation of CA expressions (such as the syn- 
tactic formation), only examples or schemes for substitution are presented 
(cf. to my surprise or according to ..., respectively). 

(iv) The English CA expressions are provided with translations into 
Czech, for a comparison of an analytic and an inflectional language. On the 
Whole, in Czech the number as well as the frequency of CA expressions are 
lower than in English. The “missing” Czech equivalents of certain English 
CA expressions are translated mostly by means of salva veritate (clausal) 
Paraphrases, cf. admittedly — jak připouštíme (as we admit); delightfully — 
což je/bylo příjemné (which is/was delightful); soberly — střízlivě (vzato) 
(soberly (taken)), etc. 


Table 5: List of CA expressions 


ENGLISH CZECH 
A. Sentence adverbials 


1. Style CA expressions 


1. after all koneckoncü 

2.à propos apropó 

3. besides mimoto 

4. bluntly bezobalu 

5. briefly stručně (řečeno) 

6. broadly všeobecně (vzato) 

7. by the way mimochodem 

8. candidly upřímně 

9. confidentially důvěrně 
10.crudely bezobalu 


11. exactly přesně (řečeno) 
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12. figuratively 
13. flatly 

14. honestly 
15. in brief 

16. incidentally 
17. in other words 
18. inshort 

19. kindly 

20. metaphorically 
21. personally 
22. plainly 

23. please 

24. precisely 
25. roughly 

26. seriously 
27. simply 

28. soberly 

29. so to say 
30. strictly 

31. truly 

32. truthfully 
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obrazně (řečeno) 
bez obalu 

čestně 

ve stručnosti 
mimochodem 
jinými slovy 
krátce; v krátkosti 
laskavě 
metaforicky (řečeno) 
osobně 

prostě 

prosím 

přesně (řečeno) 
zhruba 

vážně 

jednoduše 

střízlivě (vzato) 
abych tak řekl 
striktně (vzato) 

po pravdě (řečeno) 
po pravdě (řečeno) 


2. Factive attitudinal CA expressions 


33. absurdly 

34. accidentallyy 
35. accordingly 
36. actually 

37. additionally 
38. admittedly 
39. alternatively 
40. amazingly 
41. amusingly 
42. annoyingly 
43. appropriately 
44. aptly 

45. artfully 

46. as a matter of fact 
47. assuredly 

48. astonishingly 
49. astoundingly 
50. avowedly 

51. bewilderingly 
52. bizarrely 

53. blessedly 

54. by chance 

55. by mistake 
56. by necessity 
57. by right 


absurdné 

náhodné; náhodou 
podle toho; v souhlase s tím 
vlastné 

dodatečně 

Jak připouštíme 
alternativně 
překvapivě 

což je/bylo zábavné 
což je/bylo rušivé 
náležitě 

vhodně 

Istivě 

ve skutečnnosti 
ujistuji tě/vás 
překvapivě 

což je/bylo ohromující 
zjevně 

což je/bylo matoucí 
což je/bylo bizarní 

což je/bylo požehnáním 
náhodou 

omylem 

nutně 

právem 
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58. certainly 
59. characteristically 
60. classically 
61. clearly 
62. comfortingly 
63. consequently 
64. contentiusly 
65. conveniently 
66. conversely 
67. correctly 
68. correspondingly 
69. crucially 
70. cunningly 
71. curiously 
72. decidedly 
73. definitely 
74. delightfully 
75. disappointingly 
76. disgustingly 
77. disturbingly 
78. doubtless 
79. eerily 
80. cembitteringly 
81. evidently 
82. exceptionally 
84. expectedly 
85. expressly 
86. factually 
87. foolishly 
88. fortunately 
89. frustratingly 
90. funnily 
91. gratifyingly 
92. happily 
93. illogically 
94. (most) importantly 
95. inappropriately 
96. incomprehensibly 
97. incontestably 
98. incontroversibly 
99. incorrectly 
100. incredibly 
101. indeed 
102. indisputably 
103. indubitably 
104. in effect 
105. inevitably 
106. in fact 


určitě 

charakteristikcy 
klasicky 

jasně 

což je/bylo útěchou 
následovně 

což je/ bylo sporné 
vhodně 

naopak 

správně 

podle toho 

což je/bylo rozhodující 
mazanč 

což je/bylo podivné 
rozhodně 

určitě 

což je/bylo příjemné 
což je/bylo zklamáním 
odporně 

což je/bylo znepokojivé 
bezpochyby 

což je/bylo podivné 

což je/bylo roztrpčující 
zjevně 

coz je/bylo výjimečné 
podle očekávání 
výslovně 
fakticky 

bláznivě 

naštěstí 

což je/bylo frustrací 
legračně 

potěšitelně 

šťastně 

nelogicky 

což je/bylo (velmi) důležité 
nevhodně i 
což je/bylo nesrozumitelné 
nesporně 

nesporně 

nesprávně 

neuvěřitelně 

opravdu; skutečně 
nesporně 

bezpochyby 

vskutku 

nevyhnutelně 

ve skutečnosti 
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107.insidiously * zákeřně m 
108. interestingly což je/bylo zajímavé 
109. intriguingly intrikánsky - 
110. ironically coz je/bylo ironické 
111. irrationally 


iracionálně 
112. justly spravedlivě 
113. literally doslovné 
114. luckily naštěstí 
115. manifestly zjevně 
116. mercifully milosrdně 
117. mercilessly nemilosrdně 
118. mistakenly mylně 
119. miraculously zázračně; zázrakem 
120. naturally přirozeně 
121. necessarily nutně 
122. no doubt bezpochyby 
123. no wonder není divu 


124. not illogically 

125. not inappropriately 
126. not surprisingly 
127. not unjustly 

128. not unnaturally 
129. not unreasonably 
130. not unwisely 


coz není/nebylo nelogické 

coz neni/nebylo nevhodné 

coz není/nebylo překvapivé 

což není/nebylo nespravedlivé 

což není/nebylo nepřirozené 

což není/nebylo nerozumné 
což není/nebylo nemoudré 

131. oddly (enough) což je/bylo divné 

132. ominously což je/bylo hrozivé 

133. ostensibly 


zdánlivě 
134. outspokenly výslovně 
135. Paradoxically což je/bylo paradoxní 
136. patently zjevně 
137. perversely což je/bylo perverzní 
138. positively opravdu 
139, precariously riskantné 
140, preferably radéji 
141. preposterously nejapné 
142. primarily prvoradé 
143. Providentially štěstím 
144, prudently moudře 
145. purportedly což je/bylo úmyslem 
146. Puzzlingly což je/bylo hádankou 
147. realistically realisticky 
148. really opravdu 
149, Teasonably rozumně 
150. redundantly což je/bylo redundantní 
151. refreshingly což je/bylo osvěžující 
152. Tegrettably čehož lituji 
153. relevantly což je/bylo závažné 
154, remarkably což je/bylo závažné 
155. rightly 


Správně 
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156, sadly 

157. secondarily 
158. sensibly g 
159, shamingly 
160. shockingly 
161, significantly 


plendidly 
+ Staggeringly 
165. Startingly 
-Strangely 
167, stupidly 
168. Suitably 
179, Surely 
"Surprisingly 
+Surpiciously 
172. to my relief 
3 lo my surprise 
174, topically 
typically 
T Unaccountably 
“Unarguably 
2 Unbelievably 
K Uncharacteristically 
. undeniably 
Understandably 
E Undoubtedly 
> Unexpected] 
-= Unhappily : 
jse: unjustly 
s Unluckily 
ae Unquestionably 
i 8. unsur ngly 

9 
um Untypically 

0. Unwisely 
191. virtually 
192, Wisely 
193, Wrongly 


což je/bylo smutné 
což je/bylo druhořadé; druhřadě 
rozumně 

což je/bylo ostudné 
což je/bylo šokující 
což je/bylo významné 
úskočně 

krásně 

což je/bylo omračující 
což je/bylo překvapivé 
což je/bylo podivné 
hloupě 

vhodně 

jistě 

překvapivě 

pdezřele 

k mé úlevě 

k mému překvapení 
což je/bylo aktuální 
typicky 
nevysvětlitelně 
neodiskutovatelně 

což je/bylo neuvěřitelné 
necharakteristicky 
nepopiratelně 

jak Ize soudit 
bezpochyby 
neočekávaně 
nešťastně 
nespravedlivě 
nešťastně 

nepochybně 

což není/nebylo překvapivé 
netypicky 

nemoudře 

vlastně; potenciálně 
moudře 

nesprávně; chybně 


on- i : 3 E 
factive attitudinal CA expressions 


194, allegedly 


údajně 

zjevně 

což je/bylo žádoucí 
doufejme 
hypoteticky 

ideálně 

potenciálně 

jak se dá předpokládat 


49. 
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202. presumably 
203. guestionably 
204. reportedly 
205. reputedly 
206. seemingly 
207. supposedly 
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coz je/bylo sporné 
podle údaju 
podle doslechu 
zdánlivě 

jak se domníváme 


| 
jakse domniváme | 


Viewpoint CA expressions 


208. according to... 
209. basically 

210. contrariwise 

211. contrary to... 

212. contrastingly 

213. equally 

214. essentially 

215. formally 

216. from the standpoint 
217. from the viewpoint 
218. generally 

219. in all respects 

220. in comparison with 
221. in essence 

222. in my view 

223. in principle 

224. likewise 

225. logically 

226. on the whole 

227. Oppositely 

228. principally 

229. rationally 

230. similarly 


podle... 
zásadné 

naopak 

oproti... 

oproti tomu 
steejně (tak) 

v podstatě 
formálně 

ze stanoviska... 
zhlediska.,. 
obecně 

ve všech ohledech; po všech stránkách 
ve srovnání s... 
v podstaté 

podle mého názoru 
vzásadé 

rovněž 

logicky (vzato) 
celkem; vcelku 
naopak 
vzásadé 
racionálně vzato 
podobně 


Likelihood CA expressions 


231; approximately 
232. maybe 

233. most likely 
234. perhaps 

235. possibly 

236. probably 


Domain CA expressions 


237. biologically 
238. economically 
239. emotionally 
240. inwardly 
241. linguistically 
242. materially 


Přibližně 

možná 

velmi pravděpodobně 
asi 

možná 
Pravděpodobně 


biologicky 
ekonomicky 
emocionálně 
vnitřně 
linngvisticky 
materiálně; hmotně 
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243. mathematically 
244. morally 

245. nominally 
246. officially 

- outwardly 

3. physically 
politically 

- practically 
„relatively 
spiritually 
superficially 
254. technically 
255. theoretically 


matematicky 


fyzicky 
politicky 
prakticky 
relativně; poměrně 
duchovně; duševně 
napovrch 
technicky 
teoreticky 


Emotional CA expressions 


- damn 

- for goodness 
- thanks goodness 
„the devil 

. (to) hell 

„well 

- zZounds 


Focussing adverbials 


Focussing CA expressions 


263. above all 
264. again 
265. almost 
266. already 
267. also 

268. as well 
269. at least 
270. at most 
Pail chiefly 
272. either 
273. else 

274, especially 
275. exclusively 
276. even 
277. first of all 
278. hardly 
279. just 

280. largely 
281. mainly 
282. merely 
283. mostly 
284. nearly 


zatraceně; zpropadeně 
proboha 

díkybohu 

k čertu 

k dasu 

nuže 

proklatě 


především 
zase; opět 


skoro; téměř; málem; takřka 


také; rovněž 
také » 
přinejmenším 
nanejvýš 
hlavně 
také 
ještě 
zvlášt; obzvlášt 
výlučně 
dokonce 
především 
stěží; sotva 
rávě; jen f 
povětšinou: převážně 
hlavně 
jen 
většinou 
skoro 
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10. 


11. 


285. not 

286. notably 
287. noteven 
288. notonly 
289. only 
290. partly 
291. purely 
292. scarcely 
293. solely 
294. too 


Listing CA expressions 


295. finally 

296. first; firstly 

297. further 

298. furthermore 
299. in addition (to it) 
300. last but not least 
301. moreover 

302. next 

303. on the one hand 
304. on the other hand 
305. respectively 

306. second; secondly 
307. then 
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ne 

zvlást 

dokonce ani 
nejen 

jen; jenom; pouze 
částečně 

pouze 

stěží; sotva 

toliko 

také; rovněž 


nakonec; konečně 
za prvé 

dále 

dále; ještě k tomu 
ještě k tomu 

v neposlední řadě 
ještě; navíc 

dál 

na jedné straně 
na druhé straně 
po řadě 

za druhé 

dál; pak 


Appositive CA expressions 


308. asthe case may be 
309. e.g. 

310. for example 
311. forinstance 
312. e.g. 

313. including 
314. in particular 
315. interalia 
316. namely 

317. or, better,... 
318. particularly 
319. specifically 
320. that is 

321. that isto say 


Popřípadě, případně 
např. 


napi klad; kupříkladu; příkladně 


například 
tj. 

včetně 
konkrétně 
mezi jiným 
totiž 

nebo lépe 
konkrétně 
konkrétně 
to jest 

to jest 


Conjunctive CA expressions 


322. both(-and) 
323. either(-or) 
324. neither(-nor) 
325. rather(-than) 
326. whether(-or) 


jak(-tak) 
bud(-anebo) 
ani(-ani) 
Spíš(-než) 
at(-at) 


7. CONCLUSION 


In this work we 
va lain have presented empirical arguments in favour of a joint 
tive description Spo within the framework of a functional genera- 
Our proposal, should » of certain adverbial expressions which, according to 
Ens but netna be viewed as belonging to a single, lexically heterogene- 
oping at re T class of adverbial expressions exhibiting 
ae Btbteadions re fon dorna as Complementation of Attitude (CA). 
o al) properties ra xpressions) share not only their underlying (func- 
ns (URS) of se ncerning their positions in the underlying representa- 
ntences and their scope interpretation) but also certain sur- 


üce-s 
yntax 
properties (s 
perties (surface movement). 
a broad sense 


CA ex 
Xpressi > 
Of the w ssions can be viewed as primarily specifying, in 
fa sentence, holds (thus 


pl 
at s à 3 

ion (TFA), of a se ive, or topic-focus articu- 

^ ix sentence), occurring primarily in the 
a 
an be sche iener and extending their scope over the r 
UR of, matically represented as in Figure 4. 
à sentence: 


= 
ICA —— 


L 


TOPIC © FOCUS 


est of the focus. 


etation of CA 


ted for espe- 
domain 
assifica- 


Fig 
We 
i Prim A 

ary underlying occurrence and scope interpr 


hould be accoun 
heir form) and in the 
antics, i.e. cl 


_ The di 
“ally on Kord among CA expressions S 
3 Cognitive c evel of morphemics (as concerns t 
tion into gro ontent (as concerns their type of lexical sem 
Our Pe subgroups, etc.). 

most inea concerning CA expressions has corroborated some of the 

(i) tracts general hypotheses of FDG, cf. (i)-(v) below. 
ementations (types of dependency relation) should be charac- 
ns, CA 


teriz 
ed by the: 
y thei un à : 
r positions in the systemic ordering of complementatio 
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with its scoping properties standing in the first (leftmost, communicatively 
least dynamic) position. v“ for hE 
(ii) The (underlying) TFA of sentences is of crucial importance or i 
specification of scoping relations of expressions exhibiting scoping pema 
ties. By means of TFA as integrated into the URs of sentences itis possi E 
to logically interpret the (linguistically disambiguated) URs directly m 
means of the deep word-order of TFA, which unambiguously reflects t i 
scoping relations of expressions exhibiting scoping properties), i.e. withou 
any mediation of the surface-syntax representation of sentences (surface 
word-order obscuring deep word-order due to various grammatical proper 
ties of particular languages). E 
(iii) Every complementation (including CA) should be viewed as a finite 
tool of natural language by means of which it is possible to describe the infi- 
nite linguistic reality and to account for the phenomena of both the core an 
the periphery of the domain under investigation, "s 
(iv) The dependency conception has proved as useful in the m 
of the scope expressions as primarily extending over their sister nodes to t ň 
right (every node representing a subtree, which roughly corresponds to à con 
stituent in transformational grammars). ae 
(v) Linguistic meaning (the meaning of a sentence in natural languag £ 
is presumably more subtly structured than the intension of expressions © 
characterized by logic: we assume that it would be very exacting to render, a 
means of logical distinctions, the varieties of the lexical meaning of little ken 
groups of CA expressions or of single CA expressions (cf. the differences ! : 
logical entailment among only — at least — almost — mainly — especially, ? 
among surprisingly — reportedly — admittedly, etc.). i 
Finally it should be argued that CA should be accorded an exception a 
rank among the other types of complementations due to its scoping prope 
ties, which underlie the idiosyncracies of CA expressions, such as rest 
distribution in sentences, impossibility of pronominalization in isolation, e. 
x Our research in this domain is going on, being directed especially pu. 
investigation of more specific instances of underlying and surface behav! 


i : ind“ 
of CA expressions as well as at a computational implementation of our f 
ings. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. The two — eee 
of Cette idus linguistic and cognitive (logical) are connected by means of the conception 
tic expressions mM e presented in Sgall (1983). The synonymy of two (disambiguated) linguis- 
expressions should be e tested by means of an operational criterion according to which the tested 
guistic contes) itis salva veritate interchangeable in any linguistic context (except for metalin- 
lighted and lit i = is can be illustrated by the morphological synonymy of such verbal forms as 
x by the lexical synonymy of such nouns as cye-doctor and oculist. and by the syntactic 


synon 
ymy of su 
A such clausal and infiniti 4 
Would come and Ter, ausal and infinitival complements as in the sentences Terry promised that he 
ry promised to come. The synonymy of surface expressions (any of which may 
mmetric dualism between 


be ambi 
ambiguou 
s) si e 
form and gp be represented by means of the relation of as; 
si n, as a ^ P r 
Sons on their j . as a common (shared) meaning (underlying representa ion) of these expres- 
The eir intended reading R 
S * cases b s nád 
Cidence in cogn ynonymy should be distinguished from th 
ive content is involved, which disappears if an appropriate differentiating context 


'S chosen ( 
ua z 
truck with Fus ea cf. such pairs of expressions as 10 load cement on a truck — to load a 
'S old; or (i)-ii) eie longer than Y — Y is shorter than X: the old table is yellow —the yellow table 
elow, with appropriate differentiating contexts in (iii-a)-(iii-b) and (iv-a)-(iv-b). 


ose cases where only an accidental coin- 


i 

b PURI sold a car to Tom 

(iiag com boughrwearfrom Charles 

(iii-b) Pod sold a car to Tom because he; need 

(iv-a) iae bought a car from Charles because he; nee 

(iv-b) PT es intentionally sold a bad car to Tom. 
??Tom intentionally bought a bad car from Charles. 

a surface-syntax means for expressing a certain 

another complementation with the 

namism than the Actor. i.e. stands 

contextually bound, whereas 


d on the surface), cf. (i). (ii). 


led money. 
ded money. 


2. W 
car 
ED, word orien Sgall 1982) that Passive is but 
Exception of hee namely that where the Patient (or poss ibly 
ctor) carries a lower degree of communicative dy 


to the | 
eft of the 
he Actor; in this case, the Patient is “topicalized” 
t is not expresse 


d 


„iê. 


Actor j 
n Tr is non- 5 
(iii) ang the 'on-bound (in case the Actor is genera 
scheme in Figure (i) below. 


(i "TNT 

i bui is beaten by Tom. 

(iii "is bed has not been slept in (by anybody). 
€ boys are being mishandled. 


Patient 
Addressee 


Location / Verb / Actor 
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i e topic-focus bound- 
Fig. (i): Scheme of Passive on the underlying level (The two symbols for the topic = a 
j ary occurring before and after the verb suggest that the verb in passive sentences 
belong to the topic or to the focus of a sentence.) 


in Figure (i) is expre the sur- 

Across languages we find various ways of how the scheme in Figure (i) is expressed n ne 

face. For example, in inflectional languages (or, non-configurational languages) His pos (iv). 
markings on the surface, changes in surface word-order occur instead of Passive, cf. the Cz 


(iv) Našeho kluka zbil Karel. . 
[*Our boy (accusative-Patient) has beaten Charles (nominative-Actor)"] 


è mmm a sentence. 
The scheme in Figure (i) can be expressed also by a marked intonation contour of ie ue 
where the intonation centre is placed on the Actor. cf. the Czech (v), corresponding to the Eng 


(vi) or (vii). 


(v) To KAREL zbil našeho kluka. 
(vi) CHARLES has beaten our boy. 
(vii) Itis CHARLES who has beaten our boy. 


It should be noted that intonation is used in analytic languages to mark also other elements of 
à sentence as belonging to the focus. 1 Caw- 

Our conception differs for example from that of transformational grammarians (cf. Mc eal 
ley in prep.) or from that of Bresnan 1982. In the latter approach, Passive is considered as a e A 
rule changing the polyadicity of the verb, i.c. the grammatical functions (Subject, Es eee ci 
the verb; the active form of the verb and its passive participle are hence considered as different Sd 
ical items, with different polyadicity. We disagree especially with Bresnan'sclaim that there shou 
be abandoned “the illusion that passivization involves the movement (of NPs)”. 

3. The present hypothesis concerning the focus-initial position of CA expressions as beset " 
their scoping properties predicts that the verb of the verb-containing foci (cf. (ii) of 2.1) shall : 
more communicatively dynamic than the CA expression (thus standing in its scope). which tra P 
cends the hypothesis raised by Firbas (1971) and Hajičová (1973), according to which the focus "i 
tial position is invariably occupied by the verb. Our considerations suggest, however. that ae 
hypothesis should be abandoned: if there occurs a CA expression in a verb-containing fo E 
naturally relegates the verb to the position of a more communicatively dynamic element than itse?- 


i 4 " " ela- 
4. Alternatively, the backward scope of CA expressions can be viewed as extending over the P in 

tively new elements of the topic, c.g. over the contrastive elements of the topic (such as Lies also 

(87B-a)). As such elements, however, can be specified only with regard to co-text and possibly a 


jecti i i i ^ i iscusse 
to a subjective conception of what is meant by "relatively new”, we prefer the solution disc 
in 3.4, 


5. The UR (102a) should be understood in th 
side) the whole adjunct (which may be 
(i) here or (188a) in 6.4). which me 
inside an (embedded) restrictive re 
real" character of restrictive cl 


() 


c sense that probably has in its scope (i.e stands v 
alternatively expressed by a restrictive relative clause e 
aning should not be confused with ihat where probably ro 
lative clause (cf. (ii), which is unacceptable because of the 
auses — see also (186) in 6.4). 


Terry is-looking for an ex-convict with a shirt / probably which is red. 


(ii) "Terry is-looking for an ex-convict with a shirt / which is 2 ime red. 
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6. Coordination and apposition are represented in FDG by means of recursively based complex 
dependency structures (CDS — cf. Plátek et al. 1984), which reflect the equal status of the mem- 
bers of coordination/apposition in a sentence as concerns TFA and dependency relations (namely, 
the members of coordination/apposition are supposed to carry the same degree of communicative 
dynamism, and they usually function as the same type of complementation) and economically rep- 
Tesent the case when the members of coordination are modified by the same (occurrence ofa)com- 
Plementation, This can be illustrated by (i) as derived from (i-a) (alternatively rendered in the form 
ofa CDS-tree in Figure (ii)). j 


(i) Terry keeps especially little dogs and cats. 
(i-a) Terry keeps / especially (dogs and cats) little, 


ye Bude Patient Patient 
Ferryt N 
Terry especially ae 


General Relation 


little 


Fig. (ii): CDS-tree 


ast in the CDS-tree in Figure (ii), Bç stands for Beginning of Coordination, Qanq indicates the 
JS ünd the type of coordination. and General Relation is a complementation by means 
Posi ia adnominal adjuncts are generated (it should be noted that adnominal adjuncts are sup- 
db) primarily a higher degree of communicative dynamism than their head nouns). 
Por aisis 

Fora Similar line of investigation cf. Pitha and Bakker (1984)), who argue that the Dutch 


sl Ň F è "^ 
pression alleen (only) standing before a coordination cannot be combined with the expression 


20k s i " m . 
ane nor with the complex conjunction en (-en) (both (-and)), cf. (i) and (ii) (numbering 
"Alleen Karel en ook Jan zouden kunnen komen. 
(ii) „Only Charles and also John may come. 
„Allen en Karel en Jan zouden kunnen komen. 
Only both Charles and John may come. 
mně hat the scope of negation does not 


a counterexamph PRO 5): hivpothesisst 
exte xample to Hajičová's (1975) hypothesis h R 
novem Parenthetical chunks, we can provide sentences like (i), where the scope of negation 


zn: i ya veril aphras- 
able by Ge aiao as extending over the parenthetical chunk, cf. (i) as salva veritate paraphra: 


i Terry does not like to play basketball, on Sundays. 


Terry does nor like to play basketball. namely not on Sundays. 


es (cf. Chomsky's 1982 conception of 


9. 
: . n 
j are such transduction rules in FDG 


Corre: " 
fno. line to the transformationalist movement rul 
<a rule, concerning the D- and S-structures) there 
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according to which an element is tranduced, by means of indeterministic poi uii Pant 

in the underlying representation of a sentence to a position in the surface sentence (a: 

expressions, there is usually a choice among several positions). ; T— 
Throughout this work, we use the notion of surface movement in those cases y d 

tion of a CA expression in a surface sentence differs from its position in the underlying rep 


T i sentation 
tion of that sentence (possibly chosen from a set of more than one underlying repre: 
among which the surface sentence may be ambiguous). 


10. Non-parenthetical occurrences of CA expressions in the surface sentence-final p 
rare in English, but frequent in German and in French, cf. (i) (from McCawley n.d., Zn “derned 
ours) as derived from (i-a), (ii) (from Lang 1979) as derived from (ii-a) (and also (142) as 
from (148a)-(148d)), and (iii) as derived from (iii-a), respectively. 


(i) A WAR will break out probably. 
(i-a) will-break-out / probably a war. 


(ii) HANS schläft hier leider. 
(ii-a) Hier schläft / leider Hans. 


(iii) On va boire du VIN BLANC naturellement. 
(iii-a) ^ On va-boire / naturellement du vin blanc, 


es, on the 
11. This seems to be the case also with Quirk et al.'s (1972) examples where nor precedes, 0n 


i i uld 
surface, such factive attitudinal CA expressions as actually, really, definitely, cf. (i), which co 
be viewed as derived from (i-a). 


(i) I don't really know him, 
(i-a) I him / really not know, 


x R zí ond- 
Quirk et al., however, interpret the surface word-order of such sentences as (i) as correp 
ing to their deep 


ily, 
word-order; according to this interpretation nor in (i) has wide scope over rea") 
and (i) is salva veritate paraphrasable by (ii), 


(i) Itis not the real truth that I know him. 


" — n5 
12. An alternative conception of negation is proposed in Plátek et al. (1984), where negatio 


k U / P > values 
conceived as the negative value of the two-valued grammateme of affirmation (with the V In 
positive and negative), wh 


tich is the only grammateme whose values exhibit scoping propojí iv 
terms of this approach, it is Possible to account for the analogy between such poseer ing 
pairs as (i)/(ii) or (iii)/(iv) in quite a transparent and economic way (cf. the respective under y a- 
representations (i-a), (ii-a), (iii-a) and (iv-a), where POS and NEG stand for the positive and neg 
tive values of the grammateme of affirmation, respectively). 

(i) He DID (come). 
(i-a) He came / POS 


(ii) He DIDN'T (come). 
(i-3) He came NEG 
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(iii) Yes, he probably WILL. 
(i-a) He will-come / probably POS 


(v) No, he probably WON T. 
(iva) He will-come / probably NEG 


13. In this w 


ork, we leave aside as- and which-clauses, which could also serve as salva veritate 
Paraphrases o 


fCA expressions, cf. (i) as paraphrased by (ii) and (iii). 


(i) Terry is obviously in lov 
Gi) Terry, 
(iii) Terry, 


€ with Mary. 

às is obvious, is in love with Mary. 

which is obvious, is in love with Mary. 
It should by 

expression (sen 

ceptable para; 


€ noted that the situation is “asymmetric” here in the sense that not every CA 


tence adverbial) can be paraphrased by an as-clause, cf. (iv) containing an unac- 
Phrase of surprisingly (while presumably all sentence adverbials can be paraphrased 
ses), and that there are as-clauses and which-clauses expressing (cognitive) attitudes 
€ NO counterparts in (non-clausal) CA expressions, cf. (v). Let us mention that as- 


claus i ; eem Wi 
es, unlike Which-clauses, can stand in the surface sentence-initial position. 


(iv) "Terry, as 
(v) As mym 


j 14. The clausa] p 
a Greenbaum ( 


(i) 


is surprising, is in love with Mary. 
other yesterday told me, Terry is in love with Mary. 


araphrase of nor (it is nor the case) should be distinguished from cleft sentences 
1969). cf. (i) (numbering ours). 


r chunks of sentences is con- 
nvolved; in this case, CA expressions are deleted as isolated 
ed from (i-a), where (than) not amusingly should be viewed as depen- 
T€ amusingly Complementation of Comparison. ((i) is due to Greenbaum 1969.) 


(i) B a à 
(ta) a amusingly than nor, he often spoke to us in English. 
Often he to us Spoke / mor, 


e amusingly than not amusingly in Eng 


i) as deriv, 
as 


16. In y RTT 
nen o Classification 9f verbs, we have been guided especially by the classification by Karttu- 
d l)as discussed in 


Hajičová (1975). 
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